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Yo the Editor of the Christian Observer 


wk following account of the 

Rev. AN’ THONY WILLIAM BoruM 
.s taken from “ Memoirs of his Life 
and Death,” written by the Rev. 
John J seals Rambach, professor of 
divinity at Halle in Saxony. The 
work was afterwards translated into 
English, and published in London, 
“y 1735, with a recommendatory 
vyreface by Dr. Watts, to whom Mr. 
Boehm had been well known. The 
iceount appears to me worthy of 
being preserved, and [I am there- 
fore induced to submit it to your 
judgment. 


S. 


ACCOUNT OF THE REV. 


WILLIAM BOEHM. 


ANTHONY 


The subject of this memoir was 
born in 1673, and was the fitth son 
of the Rev. Anthony Boehm, minister 
at Oestorff, in the county of Pyr- 
mont, in Germany, who died in 
1079. The blessing which his fa- 
ther gave him at his baptism, and 
which was left recorded in his pri- 
vate manual, is remarkable. ‘ T 
wish,” said the pious parent, “ I 
wish this my dear son Anthony, 
from the bottom of my soul, God’s 
illumination, God’s direction, God’s 
protection, God’s powerful assist- 
ance, God’s whole spiritual armour. 
May God the heave nly Father en- 
dow him powerfully with his good 
and holy spirit, that he may always 
prove a conqueror. May he put on 
him the helmit of salvation, to enable 
him manfully to fight against his 
own flesh and blood, and overcome 
the world and the devil. May he 


bestow upon his heart a particular 
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great delight and love to his holy 
word, and bless this my son with all 
manner of spiritual and temporal 
blessings, both here and hereafter, 
for the great Restorerofall blessings, 
Jesus C christ his sake. Amen, Amen, 
Amen 

About the year 1693, Poehm went 
to the university of Halle in Saxony. 
There the word of truth, which he 
heard both in public and private, 
made a happy impression on his 
mind, and he was led to confer fre- 
quently with his teachers about the 
stateof his soul, and to kee ‘p no com- 
pany by which he could not im- 
prove. Having finished his acade- 
mical studies, he was employed as 
tutor to gentle ‘men’s and noblemen’s 
children. In 1698 he was engaged 
by the Count of Waldeck, to in- 
struct his daughters in religion, and 
to act as his chaplain. Here he 
stayed two years, but being opposed 
by some of the cler ey of that dio- 
cese, who disliked the purity and 
strictness of his principles, he quit- 
ted that situation, and returned to 
Halle, where he assisted Professor 
Frank in superintending the con- 
cerns of the Orphan House, until, 
in compliance w ith the wish of some 
German familiesin London, he went 
over in August 1701, with the view 
of instituting a school in that me- 
tropolis. In his way thither he 
became acquainte ‘d with Mr. Ludolf, 
the Secretary of Prince George of 
Denmark, who afterwards made him 
known to that Prince. In his jour- 
nal, where he noted the date of his 
arrival in London, he added, ** The 


Lord of Hosts be praised for all his 
mercies, and grant new grace in a 


new pl: ice, that | may expe renee 
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and rejoice in the manifestation of 
his fatherly providence, and glorify 
him for evermore Amen.” His 
school prove “dink die qui ate to his sub- 
sistence, and he would have wanted 
even the necessaries of life, had not 
Mr. Ludolf brought him acquainted 
with many pious persons, who, not 
only for per Ludolt’s sake, but for 
the sake his piety and edifying 
ee cultivated his friend- 
ship, and supported him under his 
narrow circumstances. He givesan 
account of the trials he met with in 
London, in a letter to his sister, 
dated August | 4, 1703. The first 
commandime ‘nt,’ ’ he observes, ag 
very diflicult, and espectally when 
we are bid to trust ‘a God above all 
things. We think often we love 
God, but when we are to demon- 
strate our dependance on him in 

earnest, our love proves then but 
very sinall, and this I write by my 
own expe rience. For when at my 
first coming into England, I did not 
find things go so weil as flesh and 
blood expected, being a stranger, 
destitute of acquaintance, ignorant 
of the native tongue, seeing no 
Christian love, but a great deal of 
the love of self and money, I have 
often doubted whether I should not 
want bread. But the Lord has truly 
cared for me, though he at the same 
time put my trust in him tothe trial. 
Oh, how perverse and stubborn is 
the old man within us, when he is to 
suffer the least inconvenience ; and 
vet he can suffer a great deal before 
he will die. The cross must try 
our faith whether it be genuineor no. 
This | know for certain, that few be- 
come religious and learn to do good 
withont stripes and chastisements. 
May the Lord, by his corrections 
beat down that corruption so deep- 
ly riveted in our old nature. 

In 1705, Mr. Bochm was deli- 
vered from his state of poverty, in 
which he had manifested so much 
humility and patience, by means of 
hiis friend Mr. Ludolt. Prince 
George of Denmark being desirous 
of proc uring a person who should 
assist Dr. Meeken, his chaplain, in 


performing his pastoral functions, 
applied to Mr. Ludolf, who imme- 
diately recommended Mr. Roehm, 
The Prince being well pleased 
with the solidity of his discourses, 
appointed him his chaplain, and de. 
sired that he might preach before 
him every Send: ay. In a letter 
written about this time, he thus 
prays. “ The Lord have mercy 
upon my present circumstances, into 
which [have been led without the 
least self seeking or desire of my 
own; and make "hie blessing attend 
all my labours, that in all these 
transactions I may discover the 
finger of his holy direction, and 
praise him for all the footsteps ok is 
prev idence manifeste od to me in {o- 
re ion countries. 

This prayer was not unfulfilled, 
for as he discharged his functions 
with all fidelity and prudence, so 
the Lord blessed his indef fatigable 
endeavours, particularly on the sou! 
of his Royal Highness. Neither 
were they without trait in the minds 
of many others, both high and low, 
Many were won to the Lord Jesus, 
both by his edifying conversatiou 

and by his pithy and convincing 
discourses. A certain great per- 
son, in writing of him, thus express- 
ed himself: “ 1 have reason to look 
back upon bim and esteem him as 
my spiritual father in Christ; since 
the only wise and holy God was 
pleased to put his word SO emphati- 
cally into the mouth of this his ser- 
vant, that though I was deeply en- 
gaged in the world, and in one of 
the greatest courts of Europe, | 
could not but seriously reflect on the 

vanity and emptiness of all human 
things, and on the contrary give 
way to the lively demonstration of 
the sweet love of Jesus Christ, and 
the long suffering mercy of God, 
which were so laid home to me, that 
I resolved at once to resign myse! if 
entirely tomy Saviour, to follow his 
Steps.” ; 

Mr. Boehm had free access, not 
only tothe Prince, bat to the Queen, 
by whose order divine service Was 
continued at the Chapel after the 
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eion, and never denied bim any 
thing, either for the benefit of the 
noor, or for other good purposes, 


And his influence w th her he never 
jade use of for hisown interest, but 
for the relief of the poor and needy, 
and the promotion of the public 
sood. The considerable sums he 
received were distributed with all 
fidelity, and always accomp: anied 
with an exhortation to the practice 
oftrue Christianity. It was through 
his means that the Queen pre vailed 
with the King of France to release 
many of the French Protestants con- 
de mued to the gailies for the sake of 
their religion. 

Whe nKing Geo rgethe First cume 
to the crown, Mr. Boehm was con- 
firmed in his station, and continued 
his pious labours to his dying day, 
with an abundant blessing. 

He had attained to a great readi- 
ness in delivering himself in Eng- 
lish, particularly when he happened 
to discourse of the love of Christ, 
which was the very element in 
which . :e lived by faith. His living 
faith in bis Saviour had changed 
his he: art into a well which yielded 
continual rivalets of wholesome in- 
struction. He rejoiced when he 
could communicate to others the 
overflowing treasure with which 
the Lerd had endowed him. 

After he had served the will of 
God twenty-one years in 
togland, and adorned his station 
with an unblameable and edifying 
conversation, the Lord was please sd 
to take this bie faithful servant into 
his rest. A few weeks before his 
death, he had begun to preach upon 
the Acts with great fervour of spirit. 
Heentered onthe seconde hapter the 

13th of May, explaining the ope- 
ration of the Holy Spirit, and in- 
sisting strongly on the powerful 
anion. of the primitive Christians. 
The next Sunday he expounded the 
twelfth and thirteenth verses, and 
shewed the awful guilt of ridiculing 
‘ie Operations ef the Holy Spirit 


above 
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Prince’s death which happened in 
1708. Tue Queen gave him leave 
alk to her on the “subject of reli- 
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under the names of melancholy, or 
madness. On the 20th of May, he 
preached his last sermon with unu- 
sual zeal and emphasis, about the 
power of the Holy Spirit, and was 
like a | amp | viving some clear flashes 
beto re it LORS out. On thie 25th, 
being on avisit to his friend Dr, 
Slare, of Greenwich, he had an at- 
tack of fever and ague, and the next 
day complained ‘of shortness of 
breath ; but designing to preach on 
Sunday, he w ould 20 he wk to Lon- 
don ‘The Doctor, ewe ‘ver, know- 
in¢ he did not fear death, told him 
he might be in heaven before Sun- 
day, and advised him to make his 
will. ‘Phis he did, while he walked 
about the room, lifting often his 
hands and eyes with a smile to hea- 
ven. On Sunday morning, at four 
o’clock, the Doctor came to enquire 
how he did. He answered, very 
well, but said that urgent business 
required his presence in London to- 
morrow. ‘The Doctor assured him, 
that he was nearer his end than he 
imagined ; with which Mr Boehm 
declared himself well satisfied, only 
wishing to be found truly prepared, 
About six, which was his usual hour, 
he rose, andl began to sing hismorn- 
ing hymn, took his night gown, and 
Went singing towards the ercat 
chair: but his strength failed him, 
and he grew very faint, which his 


servant perceiving, caught him, 
and led him tothe chair. But he no 


sooner sat down, than he gave up 
his soul to his Creator, in the midst 
of his singing. ‘Thus was he trans- 
lated to the spirits of the just made 
perfec ton the 27th of May, 1722, 
having lived forty-nine years in the 
world, 

Mr. Boehim’s writings were nue. 
merous. He translated several va- 
luable German publications into 
English, and published besidesabout 
twenty original works, chiefly on 
subjects of practical © hristianity. 
He is said to have had extraordina- 
ry talents as a preacher, Tle pos- 
sessed naturally a penetrating judg- 
ment, and an uncommon memory, 
which he had greatly improyed by 








assiduous study. By the illumina- 
tion of the Holy Spirit, he ob- 
tained a lively conviction of divine 
things, whic h he daily increased by 
the reading of the Holy Scriptures, 
aud by his experience in the ways of 
God. It was easy tor him to dis- 
course powe rfully and cnergetically 
on the most material truths without 
premeditation, And he seemed to 
possess a pec uhiar faculty of disco- 
vering other men’s thoughts, and 
obytating their secret objections and 
evasions. ‘Those who heard him 
often observed, that it appeared to 
them as if some one had discovered 
to him the secret workings of their 
minds. And this powerlul mode of 
preaching was always acc ompanied 
with an unblamecable conversation, 
so that God blessed his word to the 
real conversion of many souls, 

Mr. Boehm had a peculiar talent 
of turning his conversation with all 
sorts of persons to their spiritual ad- 
vantage; and his desire to gain 
souls, and to promote the kingdom 
of God, was indelatigable. Many 
separatists of different descriptions 


were either convinced by him of 


their errors, or at least brought toa 
greater moderation in thetr opi- 
pions; and even those on whom 
his arguments seemed to n ake no 
impression, Could not but love him, 
because be never treated them ei- 
ther with bitterness or ridicule, but 
with a spirit of Christian love and 
compassion. His zeal for enlarging 
the kingdom of Christ made him 
study great plainness and simplicity, 
both in his public and private dis 
courses, inthe hope of touching the 
hearts of all classes of peeple. If he 
discovered that the woid of life had 
kindled a spark of faith in any soul, 
he took atender care that it might 
not be quenched. He visited them 
in their own honses bough ever so 
mean, orinvited them to his ; and 
tiien he would shew them the hap- 
piness arising from a knowledge of 
the Lord Jesus, and that no one had 
ever repented of giving up his heart 
to him. His counsels had no small 
influence on the Society for pro- 
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moting Christian Knowledge  y 
was he who first made that scciery 
acquainted with the Protestant Mis. 
sion to Tranquebar, and thus laid 
the foundation of the interest which 
the society has ever since taken 
in this mission. He was also o; 
singular service to the mission jy 
various Ways, particuarly by trans. 
lating ito English, and circulating 
the accounts rraneuniien from India 
of its progress, 

His love and charity towards the 
poor and needy were universal and 
impartial, Ile took pains to find 
out the strangers and friendless, Hi 
spent one afternoon in the week in 
visiting the mad houses and prisons, 
and his charity tothe prisoners was 

attended with wholesomeinstruction. 
Knowing by h s own experience the 
pains of poverty, he devoted a large 
share of his income to the relief of 
the indigent, and was a constant in- 
tercessor tor the poor with others, 
In his lodgings a box was fixed with 
the words of Prov xix. 17, written 
upon it; and as he was visited by 
many persons of affluence, the poor 
had often comfortable relief from 
that box. He was the author of the 

charitable society at the Savoy, for 
the benefit of the poor. Large sums 
were left entirely to his own dispo- 
sal, not only by some wealthy per- 
sons, in and about London, but by 
Prince George, and after bis death 
by Queen Anne. This gave him 
al opportunity to have many a good 
discourse with the Que ‘eh, WV hich 
the Lord accompanied with his bles- 
sing. He was of signal use to the 
distressed Germans and Palatines 
who were sent to America. He rer 
lieved = their poverty, su coured 
their temporal necessity, sent Bibles 
and other good books after them, en- 
couraged arhere to do the same, and 
Was unwearied in exciting them to 
a serious care for the welfare of thei 
souls. | 

Mr, Beehm was endowed with 
real humility and lowliness of heart, 
and these qualities were accomp® 
nied with great contentedness ol 
mind, and with uncommon paticr’’ 
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ander bodily paims and sufferings. 
People who knew bares when he 
kept school, and wien he could 
se rcely precwe bre er have attest- 
od that he always continued in the 
same humble isposidion. fe aever 
murmured, or complauncd of his 
poverty, nor of any thing else but 
we sins and offences of the world, 
and the deep depravity of his heart. 
He bore the exquisite pain of the 
stone and gravel with great resig- 
pation, a proof of wiich be gave 
when ona Sunday he was seized at 
Chapel with av ‘Olent fit, which 
did not hinder him from preaching. 
On going one evening to vtsit his 
colleague, Mi. Ruperti, atthe Savoy, 
he fell dow n thesteps and broke his 
arm. He said not however one 
word of it to his colleague, but dis- 
patched his business, went home, 
and sent for a surgeon, who happily 
cured him. 

He was a man of most exact or- 
der inall his affuirs. Every day in 
the week ha? its particular occupa. 
tion; and his business proceeded 
like the motion of a clock. 

He had the spirit of prayer be- 
nowed on bim ina large measure, 

nd in his addresses to God he was 
chikiike, confident, fervent, hum- 
ble, ani constant, as may be seen 
by his Enchiridion Precum. 

I will close this account with an 
extract from the epitaph inscribed 
on the monument erected to his me- 
ory at Greenwici. 

“ He was a true pastor, a great 
preacher, and very vigilant for the 
souls onder his charge. He was a 
diliveut visitorot the sick and needy, 
a comforter of the afflicted, a teacher 
of the ignorant, an enemy of all 


partiahty, yet a zealous dctender of 


true Christianity, and of the pure, 
holy, and ui isophistic ated doctrine 
oi the New ‘Lestanseut. He led an 
un lameable life. He was a pat- 
tern of piety, serious in his conver- 
sation, humbie ino tis behaviour, 
meek in spirit, mild in’ his correec- 
tion, but poworiul and conviieig 
- his arguments, touching hone 

hearts and consciences of those 


he conversed with: a worthy ex- 
ample iO Mabitate, though rare to 
find, and equalled by few. Where- 
fore he as, no doubt, amonyst the 
nuwuber of the righteous; and for his 
eimiuent virtues his memory will be 
biessed to the latest posterity.” 


i) ee 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


] sINCERELY rejoice to find, that my 
work on prophecy has become SO 
frequentiy a subject of discussion. 
The more the public mind is turn. 
ed to the matters of which it treats, 
the better. 

Your correspondent Socius (Christ. 
Observ. July 1807) is dissatisfied 
with the interpretation of the Apo- 
calyptic lnage, which I have adopt. 
edirom Dr. Zouch, 

He first combats my opinion 
by endeavouring to shew, that the 
making an image to the beast may 
mean the muking « representation of 
him. Now, even supposing that he 
could prove this, he would not 
thereby overturn my interpretation ; 
ior the non-ambiguity of the passage 
is by no means “ the corner stone” 
of my argument, as he asserts. Were 
I to aliow that such may be the 
meaning of the passage, L should not 
therefore allow that such must be its 
meaning; nor, I apprehend, will 
Socius venture to maintain, that the 
meaning which JZ have ascribed to 
the ; assuage cannot be its meaning. 
In short, it he had proved his point, 
he woul! only have proved that the 
passage was ambiguous, and conse- 
quentiy that my luterpretation mzght 
or might not be the right one. But 
he appears to me to have wholl 
failed; and I much doubt whether 
he willever find any authority for 
saving, that woiyoas emova Ty In eu 
denotes the making a representation of 
the beast. He objects lo my translat- 
ing Ty Gyoue for the beast, ‘instead of 
to the beast, (tis a matter of very 
little consequence, whether for or 
to be used, so far as the sense is Con- 
pried: and Soctus is surely not 

r-pared to assert, that for is an 
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inadmissible rendering. ‘The Greek 
dative may be isocmhaedl either by 
for or to. “In general,” says Mr. 
Parkhurst, “where the signs ¢o or 
for may be put before a noun or pro- 
noun in English, that word inGreek 
is in the dative.” The passage from 
Palephatus, even if it be genuine, 
appears to me to be improperly 
translated by Socews. ‘The statue, it 
is true, was astatue of Niobe: butit 
docs not therefore follow that Socius 
has giventhe true sense of theGreek. 
The proper rendering of it is, having 
made for herself a stone statue, or (as 
we elliptically speak in English) 
having made her a stone statue. So 
ace ordingly itis understood by Gale, 
who translates it, statwam sthi lapi- 
deam conjici jussit. But Socius does 
not seem to be aware, that the 
reading of Palephatus is a disputed 
one. In the Codd. Arund. and 
Oxon. the word eavin, on which his 
argument is entirely built, does not 
appear ; and the whole sentence is 
differently arranged, in the follow- 
ing manner. NioSys, awolavoviwy 
TWY TFOLGUY , TOVYVTAS 7 TiS EsKOVa Abtivny, 
olycey ens Ty TUR Tw Taw: a 
certain person, having made @ stone 
statue of Niobe, after the death of her 
children, placed it upon their tomb. 
Here, instead of the supposed da- 
tive, we have a regular genitive. 
Socius ought to have produced an 
undisputed passage, if he wished to 
prove his point. As for 2 Chron. 
xxviii. 2, our English translation, on 
which Socius founds his argument, 
is not perfectly accurate. Massechoth 
does not properly mean molten 
zmages, but a mcetalline cases or co- 
ering spread over carved wooden 
images. What Ahab made was not 
molten images for Baalun, but metal- 
line coverings for the images of Baal. 
fle overlaid the wouden images of 
the god with some precious inetal, 
as Solomon overlaid the Cherubim 
with gold ; and prob: ibly he did it 
in imitation of the Cherubim. 
(1 Kings vi. 23—28.) 

2, Socius objects to my under- 
standing the beast’s image to mean 
the cdol which he worshipped, because 


w& 


(he says) it is utterly inadmissible 
on my own principles, which forbid 
the explaining of the apocalyptic 
prophecies sometimes figuratively 
and sometimes literally. He might 
with just as much propriety have 
objected to my considering the 
saints, who were persecuted by the 
beast. as real literal saints; or to my 
considering the worshippers of the 
beast, as real literal men. His ob- 
jection does not in the least degree 
apply to my rule. What 1 main- 
tained was, that we were not at li- 
berty to understand the sea, the earth, 
and the like, sometimes lite rally 
and sometimes figuratively ; but, 
what this has to do with my inter- 
pretation of the zmage, I caunot dis- 
cover. ‘The rule of permanent sym- 
bolical interpretation was never 
supposed either by Mede or any 
other person to affect the actions of 
such symbols as are capable of ac- 
tion. When an idolatrous empire is 
svmbolized by a wild-beast, although 
the beast himself be a symbol, yet, 

since the actions of the beast are ‘the 
actions of the empire, those actions 
must of course be for the most part 
literal actions. Thus, as I conceiv- 
ed the symbolical beast of the apo- 
calypse to be worshipped by literad 
men, to persecute (teral saints, to 
receive power over /tteral kindreds, 
and tongues, and nations, and to col- 
lect together literal kings of the Ro- 
man world to Armageddon ; - so I 
conceived, that the znage, which 
was made for this beast, and which 
literal men were compelled en pain 
of death to worship, was a literad 
image: nor do I see any reason to 
alter my option, Socius argues, 
that, because I understand the image 
liter rally, I ought to understand the 
beasts, their horns, the sea, and the 
earth, literally also: according to 
such reasoning, because Soczus un- 
derstands the beasts symbolically, he 
ought lkewise to understand ¢he 
saints, the inen, and the kings, symbo- 


ically. The enforcing the w orship of 


the image is as much an action of the 
beast, as his warring upon the saints, 
and his collecting the kings: and 
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all appear tome to be alike i 
eral predictions of what the empire 
symbolized by the beast would do. 
Socius Will find, that the actions as- 
eribed to both the little horns in 
Daniel are equally literal ;_ and, in 
fact, it is difficult to conceive how 
his kind of literalness can be avoid- 
ed ina svmbolical prophecy. 

3. His objection, that all the Po- 
pish images had not the semblance 
of animation, seems to me extremely 
weak ¢ nor does my second princi- 
ple of interpretation at all require, 
that they should universally have 
had this semblance. A prophecy 
and its accomplishment must indeed 
agree im every particular ; but it 
docs not therefore follow, that one 
propheey must describe every part 
ot il superstition, I he present pro- 
phecy relates to a par?cular branch 
of Popish idolatry, and th’s branch 
it accurately describes. Respecting 
other branches itis silent; for those 


they 


other branches, such as the worship of 


wimoving images and of demons or 
canonized dead men, are predicted in 
other prophecies which say nothing 
of moving images. (Rev. ix. 20, 
1 Tim. iv. J.) Contemptible as the 
muminery of these moving images 
may be, I can discover no incon- 


“itv intheir being the subtect of 
gruity in tneir being the subsect o 


divine prophecy. ‘Phe contrivances 
may be contemptible, but not so 
their consequences. ‘Those were aw- 
fully important; they were deluston 
and idolatry ; and J See nothing 
unnatural in supposing, that some of 
the contrivances, which preduced 
delusion and idolatry, should be ae- 
curately described in a prediction 
to the machinations and 
actions of the Romish priesthood 
and secular powers, Why ts it more 
Improbable, that these maechkimations 
should be foretald, thau that the 
cavalry, the artillery, and even the 
livourite colout ofthe Purks ander 
the sixth truinpet should be all mi- 
hutely depicted ? In short, 1 take 
the apocalyptic description of the 


re| iting 


Fa) 


madce to be apartial explanation of 


the lying wonders of the man of sin. 
Pome of these lying wouders were 


c 
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the motions of apparently animated 
images. Dr. Zouch’s interpreta- 
tion is, Ithink, decidedly confirmed 
by the winding up of the Revela- 
tion. If the emage denote some per- 
secuting power or body politic, can 
Socius give any reason why it never 
should be punished? The beast and 
the false prophet are destroyed ; 
but no evil happens to the image. 
Dr. Zouch and myself do not find 
any difficulty in accounting for this 
remarkable circumstance : let So- 
clus, Who scems to believe that che 
“mage is some power that ts an erace 
representation of the first beust, ace 
count foritit he can. 

4. This last objection is, that the 
import of the word waew reynires, 
that the image should take an active 
part in killing those who refused to 
worshipit. I do not sce that this is 
at all necessary, nor do I in the 
least wish to alter the translation of 
roino7n. The image is said to cause 
men to be killed, just as the two 
witnesses are said to have power to 
shut heaven and to sinite the earth; 
or as the man who divorces his wife, 
except for fornication, is said to 
cause herto commitadultery. (Matth, 
v. 52.) Death was the consequence 
of refusing to worship the image, the 
plagues described as inflicted by 
the witnesses were the consequence of 
their ministry being slighted, and 
adultery might be the consequence of 
a woman’s being unwarrantably di- 
vorced, The cases, as far as I can 
judge, are parallel; and, in the last, 
the very word oaiew, on Which Socius 
fonnds his arguinent, isused. Now, 
in the case of an unwarrantable di- 
vorce, it is manifest that the man 
cannot, im absolute” strictness of 
specch, be said to cause his divorced 
wife to commit adultery. 9 After 
their separation, she nav, OF thay 
not; it depends upon herself. if 
she do not ma rry again, she does not 
commit adulrery: aif she do, she 
docs; and, in that case, her divorce 
by her former husband is che cause 
of her comuntting adultery by her 
secoud mairiage. All that [ desire, 
is to understand the word reiew in 
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Rev. xiit. 15, inthe same manneras 
it must be nue rstood in Matty, 32. 
The mage causes men, who refuse 
to worship it, to bo slain: the man 


causes his wife to commit adultery, 
That is to say, the refnsal to wor: 
ship the image is the cause of men 
betng slam: the unwarrantable di- 
vorce is the cause of the wtte’s com- 
mitting adultery, fshemarry again. 

On these grounds, I cannot as- 
sent to the conclusion of Soczus, that 
my iuterpretation of the image is 
“ certainly erroneous.” Few = are 


less disposed to censure his desire of 


Attaining to the truth than myself. 
The plan of my work was purpose- 
ly adopted to provoke discussion : 
and, so long as I wee attacked with 
the teniper nd moderation of your 
correspondents Socvus and An In- 
guirer, 1 shall have no reason to 
complain. 
lam, &c. 


G. O. FABER. 


(nme ae 


To the Faditor of the Christian Observer. 


Tur ex; linations given by eminent 
commentators of the Litle Book, de- 
scribed inthe tenth chapter of the 
A poc alypse, having appeared to me 
in different respects unsatisfactory 
and defective; I venture to submit 
for consideration the following re- 
marks on the subject, 

It seems to be generally adinitted 
that the mighty angel, who holds 
the Jittle book, is our Lord Jesus 
Christ himself, or the represe ‘ntative 
of Christ. The validity of this snp- 
position is supported by a compari- 
son of the descrip tion ‘of this ancel, 
x. 1, with the deseription of 
Christ, 1 — The rainbow also, 
appare ore he symbol of the cove- 
nant of re . mption, and as such sur- 
rounding the throne of God, iv. 3, 
invests this angel. Possibly too 
there may be some reference in the 


expression, “as a lion roareth,” 


x. 3, to the “ lion ed the tribe of 


Jugan,” v.35: espec rally as hoth 
passages are connecte d with the 
opening of a beek of prophecy. But, 


at any rate, the language of this 
angel, xi. 3, “ I will give power 
unto my witnesses,” decides that he 
is Christ, or that be speaks and acts 
in the person of our Lord. 

The Little Book in the ange|'s 
hand appears to be a book containing 
prophecies. For St. Jobn is directed 
to “ eat it,’ in order that he may 

“ prophesy again before many peo- 
ples, and nations, and tongues, and 
kines,” x. Pl: as Ezekiel had been 
commanded to eat a prophetic roll 
of a book (open Ekewise, as this de. 
livered to St. John) for a similar 
purpose. Ezek. ui. 7—10 ai. 1—4., 
H nce the error seems manifest of 
Daubuz, who reeards the Little 
Book as an emblem of those parts of 
the Gospel which contain doctrines 
opposite to the corruptions of Pope- 
ry : and of those commentators con. 
cerning whom Vitringa just'y says 
(Apoc. Expos. &c. p. 426 ) “Longe 
discedo ab illis Interpretibus, qui per 
hune Libellum intelligunt Scripturan 
Sanctam.” 

The events to hefal the Church are 
revealed only through Christ. For 
so it is expressly declared concern- 
ing the whole Apocalypse,i. l. And, 
conformably to this dectarstina: the 
book containing the account of these 
events 1s represented as a setled 
book, which was to be opened only 
by Christ, v. l—5. And it is th 
lamb, by whom (vi. 1, &e.) all the 
seals are successively opened. 

The Little Book, then, if a Pro- 
phetic Book, must have been origi- 
nally sealed. And accordingly it is 
described, notmerely as, in our trans- 
lation, open; but as OVEWY |b yoy, 
having been opened. And it can have 
been ‘opened onty by Christ. 

As the book of futurity in the 
hand of him who sits on the throne, 
v. 1, appears to be exclusively that 
volume of prophec y, which our 
Lord is to open for the information 
of St. John: as that volume canuot 
be supposed imperfect and needing 
a subsidiary addition: and as it Is 
confessedly a roll made up of seven 
smaller and separate rolls, each se- 
cured by its own seal: we seem 
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-onstrained (in opposition to Mede 
and others) to the conclusion, that 
she Little Book delivered to St. 
John is not an additional book ; but 
-s either the whole of the originally 
ealed book 3; 
one, of the smaller component rolls, 
which Christ has already been de- 
SC ribe das ope ning. 

Sir Isaac Newton (Observationson 
Daniel and the Apocalypse, p. 209) 
affirms that the Little Book is identi- 
allo the same with the entire sealed 
hook; thatitis “ the book whichHe 
‘Christ) had newly opened: for He 
received but one book from Him 
that sitteth upon the throne :” and 
that the eating of it “ implies being 
inspired ina V “gorous and extraordi- 
nary manner with the prophecy of 
the whole book ; and therefore sig- 
nifies alively repetition of the whole 
prophecy by way of interpretation 
(271).” To this opinion there are 
two pow erful objections. First: It 
is difficult to assign a solid reason 
why the original “book aunts now 
be denominated a Little Book *. 
The difference of appellation is an 
argument that the books are not 
the same. Se condly ; Some most 
important prophecies, those, for ex- 
auiple, which have been recorded 
in the ninth chapter, do not ap- 
peartoberepeated,or in any degree 


¥* Bishop Hurd, who, with Mede, con- 
aiders the Little Book as much larger than 
the sealed book (the sealed book contain- 
ing, according to their estimation, from 
chap. iv, to chap. x. of the Apocalypse, and 
the Little Book all the remainder), and 
under the influence of an hypothesis to 
which I shall soon have occasien to advert, 
regards the sealed book as ‘* of an im- 
tense size :” thinks thatthe open book is 


termed Little, “ that the metaphor of 


eating it might seem the easter.” (Sermons, 


Prophecies, 4th edit. vol. ii, p. 154— 
156, note.) 
tioned will be shewn, [ believe, to be to- 
‘aly indefensible. In the mean time it 
nay be sufficient to observe, that, when 
LzeKiel is directed to eat the roll of a 
900k; no diminutive term is used to make 
the metaphor the easier Such a term, 
t| 


4] 
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The hypothesis abovemen- 


icrefore, Cannot on that account be need- 
‘ul in the case of St. John. 


Curisr., Opserv. No, 69 


On the Little Book. 


or one, Or a portion of 
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to occupy the mind of St. John, 

after the eating of the Little Book, 
I apprehend, therefore, that the 
Little Book is one, or a portion of 
one, of the component and alread 
opened rolls of the book originally 
delivered to the Lamb. 

Ifso; what roll, or portion, may 
we presume it to hav e been? 
Apparently, the roll, or a portion 

of the roll, which our Lord had 
opened the bast, Because, the pro- 
phecies being chronologically ar- 
ranged under theseals and trumpets, 
we can scarcely conceive, that when 
a single roll, or portion of a roll, was 
given to St. John, in order to qualify 
him for delivering additional pro- 
phecies, 1t would be one whose 
place and extent in the chronologi- 
cal divisions were wholly past, and 
had been succeeded by the contents 
of another roll. 

Sut our Lord had already opened 
allthe seven seals. Are we then to 
conclude that He delivered to the 
Apostle the whole of the seventh 
roll? I think not. For, in the first 
place, a great part of its contents, 
namely the characteristic events of 
five of the trumpets, and a part of 
those of the sixth, had already been 
declared: so that, as it was not ne- 
cessary for St. John to repeat the 
same identical predictions, it does 
not appear for what purpose that 
part of the roll which contained 
those events should be delivered to 
him. And,in the next place, I be- 
lieve that it will be found, when the 
extent of the Little Book comes 
under discussion, that many remain- 
ing events of the seventh seal are 
not included within the Little Book : 
so that the parts of the seventh roll 
which relate to them were not 
likely to be delivered to St. John +. 

Theoriginal term by which the Lit- 
tle Book is designated, BiBrrapidioy, 
seems itself to indicate the nature of 


+ Hence it may appear, without the 
addition of any other argument, that Mr. 
Lowman is under a mistake, when he af- 
firms that the Little Book is the entire re- 
mainder of the sealed book. Paraphrase 
onthe Revelation, &c. p. 137, nete. 
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the portion of writing, which the 
Apostle received from the ange}, 


From £s8Aos, (see Parkhurst, and 
Scapula,) which primarily signifies 
the Egyptian flag Papyrus, and 
thence denotes a book (composed 
anciently of sheets of paper consist- 
ing of the separate laminz or coats 
of that flag) come fiGaAsmy, some- 
times used as a diminutive, some- 
times as synonymous to fi Bros; and 
the following diminutives, 6iBAsdioy 
—PiBrAasioy, or cenayen— Bra- 
pioey, The BiBasoy (v. 1.) in the 
hand of God comprehended seven dis- 
tinct and separately sealed BiBaidia, 
or BiPragia. The £iBasdioy, or 
PiBaaciov, of the seventh seal ap- 
pears to have been subdivided into 
a number of distinct portions or sec- 
tions, BiGAapidia, singly correspond- 
ing = the trumpets, or with the 
vials, © - with some other specific 
allio or divisions of the prophe- 
tical history comprised under this 
seal. One, I conceive, of these sub- 
divisions, PiBawedie, our Lord, or 
his representative angel, gave to St. 
John. 

Two questions here present them- 
selves. 

I. Through what portion of the 
Apocalypse do the contents of this 
B.Brxesdsov, or Little Book, extend ? 

I]. What may we humbly con- 
clude to have been the purpose, for 
which our Lord adopted this new 
mode of imparting the revelation 
of some particular events to lis 
Apostle ? 

With respect to the first question, 
my present views are these ; 

‘Ch. xi. 1—14, which in the opi- 
nion of Bishop Newton (Disserta- 
tions on the Prophecies, vol. iil. p. 
132) constitutes the whole of the 
Little Book ; and in the judgment 
of Mr. Faber, and I believe of all the 
commentators whom I have seen, 
except those who erroneously re- 
gard the Little Book as merely an 
emblem of the Scriptures, forms a 
part of it; is manifestly I think, no 
part of it whatever. It isa speech of 
the same angel who gave to St. John the 
Little Book. Hence I do not age 
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how it can possibly be a prophecy 
delivered by St. John in conse- 
quence of h: aving eaten that book, 
It appears to be an introductory 
narrative of the angel’s relating 
however to the same period con- 
cerning which St, John subsequent- 
ly prophesies out of the Little Book 
(or, in other words, concerning 
which he relates prophetic visions 
presented before him in consequence. 

of having eaten the Little Book, ag 
antecedently prophetic visions had 
been presented before him in con- 
sequence of the opening of the seve- 
ral coniponent parts of the scaled 
book) *: and containing for his pre- 

liminary instructiona general sketch. 


* It is the opinion of some commenta- 
tors, that the rolls composing the sealed 
books consisted of a series of pictures repre- 
senting the visions described by St. John; 
which pictures were successively unfolded 
to his view by the opening of the seals. 
And it is under this persuasion that Bishop 
Hurd concludes the sealed book to have. 
been ‘‘of an immense size.” The com- 
plete erroneousness of the opinion in ques- 
tion may appear from the following consi- 
derations. First: The contents of the 
sealed book are expressly declared, ch. v. |, 
to be writing. Secondly: The visions of 
the sealed book comprise multitudes of 
animated beings, whom St. John beholds 
moving, and hears speaking : circumstances 
radically irreconcilable with the nature of 
a painted representation. Thirdly: fa 
one of the visions of the sealed book, 
ch. xv. 7. one of the four living creatures, 
which were not manifested to St. John in 
consequence of the opening of the sealed 
book, but were seen in active existence by 
him, ch. iv. before any mention whatever 
of the sealed book had been made, give? 
the seven vials tothe seven angels: thatis 
to say, according to the opinion which t 
am combating, this diving creature gives 
them to the picture of seven angels. The 
real fact respecting the sealed book seems 
to have been this: that this book is to be 
considered as containing a written pro- 
phecy, or prophetical history, of the events 
awzuiting the Christian Church ; and that, 
on the opening of each seal, St. John was 
favoured with one or mcre actual (not 
pictured) visions, emblematically ius 
trating the written narrative contained 1% 
the particular roll thea unsealed. 
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ef the leading events to betal the 
Western Church during that pe- 
riod ; namely, the corruption of the 
(' havels the persecution and de- 
pression of the faithful servants of 
Christ, and their zealous persever- 
nee ond final triumph. The con- 
cluding words of the cighth verse, 
“6 where also our Lord was crucifi- 
ed,’ seem fo contain a short expla- 
nation, added as it were parentheti- 
cally by St. John in relating the 
speech of the angel. When the 
angel has arrived, in c losing his nar 
rative, at the ascension of “the Wit- 
nesses and the earthquake, he, or 
another voice, announces the ter- 
mination of the second woe: and 
speedily afterwards St. John hears 
the sounding of the seventh trumpet, 


accompanied with expressions of 


triumphant joy at the decisive judg- 
ments about to be inflicted under 
that trumpet on the enemies of God 
and Christ, x. 14—18. Then begin, 
x. 19, the real contents, represented 
by visions, of the Little Book ; and 
they continue (as I think Mr. Faber 
rightly judges, though [ fear I can- 
notin every point accede to his in- 
terpretation of them) to the end of 
ch. xiv. The beginning of ch. xv, 
merks the return, ‘after the Interpo- 
sition ot the prophetic visions be- 
longing to the Little Book, to the 
regular course of the original book 
under its seventh seal. The seven 
angels with the last plagues consti- 
utethe last woe, or seventh trumpet, 
announced xi. 45, immediately be- 
fore the commencement of the vi- 
sions of the Little Book. And this 
coincidence is corroborated by the 
similarity of the strains of triumph, 
Xi. 15—18, and xv. 3, 4. 
With respect to the second ques- 

tion, we may perhaps be justified in 
concluding, ‘that the following were 
among the objects which our Lord, 
in ch: anging the mode of imparting 
revelations to his Apostle, was er 
ed to have in view: namely, t 
ensure distinctness between site 
sets of prophecies; to mark the 
more strongly the importance of the 
subject developed in the Little 
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Book ; and to excite the more lively 
attention, 

Suppose that ch. x. were taken 
away. ‘The prophecies of ch. xi. 
xii. &c. in that case joining those of 
ch. ix. would naturally have ap- 
peared to relate to the same part of 
the Church to which those of ch. ix. 
belong, and to be a chronological 
continuation of them. ‘The inter 
position and circumstances of the 
vision, ch. x. effectually  disjoin 
them: and contribute, with the de- 
claration of the angel in the eleventh 
verse of that chapter, to indicate 
the introduction of a new subject. 

The condition through successive 
ages of that part of the Christian 
Chureh which is stationed within 
the ancient Western Empire of 
Rome appears to be the most pro- 
mineut object of prophetic detail in 
the Apocalypse : and to be thus dis- 
tinguished on account of the extra- 
ordinary and long continued cor- 
ruptions with which that part of the 
Church would be overspread; the 
signal judgments with which it 
should in consequence be visited ; 
and the widely extended influence 
which the corruption and the judg- 
ments would successively have upon 
the whole Church of Christ through- 
out the world. The momentous na- 
ture of events is forcibly 
marked and impressed by the solemn 
delivery to St. John of the Little 
Book containing an account efthem ; 
and by the sy mbolic: il direction, 

x. 9, as also by x. TI. 

The sublimity oF the introductory 
vision, ch. x.; the preliminary nar- 
rative of the angel xi. 1—13.; and 
the studied distinctness, and the ma- 
nifested importance of ‘the subject, 
are all fitted to call forth and uphold 
lively attention to the contents of 
the Little Book. 


1 
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AN INQUIRER, 


oe iC ~~ 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


Ix a former paper, which you have 
done me the favour to insert in your 
valuable publication, I laid betore 
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your readers some of the causes 
which appear to me to prevent par- 
tial and imperfect Christians from 
improving their characters, and be- 
coming truly the disciples of C hrist. 
{n addition to those which have 
been before stated, I now proceed LO 
mention two others, and to make 
some concluding observations on 
this important subject. 
I consider, then, as a fourth cause 
of the continned defective Chris- 
tianity in que stion, the want of entire 
sincerity in the subject of it, of what 
in the Scriptures is called integrity, 
uprightness of heart. This is a 
cause which will not readily be sus- 
pected by many of those who are 
concerned in it. They will acknow- 
ledge in general, that the heart is de- 
exittal aheve all things, and despe- 
rately wicked ; but with re spect to 
themselves, at least as to the parti- 
cular under consideration, they 
would claim an exception. What- 
ever we are, say they, we are un- 
doubtedly sincere. So they think 
themselves; but, 1 must bee to as- 
sure them, that if they are partial 
aud unsteady in therr obedience to the 
divine will, they are certainly de- 
ceived, God requires us to love 
andserve him with our whole hearts; 
to seek first and principally his 
kingdom and righteousness 3 to pur- 
sue his favour, and contormity to his 
will, as the great object and busi- 
ness of life: and to have a single 
eye to his slory in all our vontiers, 
He requires, in short, truth and sin- 
cerity in the inward parts; and that 
we should be able to say witha good 
conscience, what St. Peter once said 
to our Saviour—* Lord, thou know- 


est all things-—thou knowest thet I- 


love thee.’ Now it is to be feared, 
thatmany amongst us who yet fancy 
that they are sincere in their reli- 
gion, if they were to examine them- 
SE we s narrowly, would not be able 
to make such an appeal to the great 
searcher of hearts. ‘They have, in- 
deed, asort of sincerity. They are, 
no doubt, pertectly sincere in be- 
lieving and approving all the great 
truths of Scripture and in desiring 
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(Serr, 
to enjoy the present and future be. 
nefits of them. But this may be 
merely the effect of self-love, and 
is not the particular kind of since 

rity which is connected with growth 
in grace, and in the comforts anc 
blessings of the Gospel. With much 

of this sincerity, many persons con. 
tinue, in fact, insincere, and double 
minded. ‘Their hearts are not alto. 
gether right with God. They ars 
lovers of worldly pleasure, or world. 
ly gain, or worldly praise, more 
than loversot God. Religion is no! 
with them decidedly the first object 
of their attention and concern ; the 
mainspring, the guide, and reenia: 
tor of their conduct. They have 
some bye-ends in view, soe earth. 
ly passions to gratify, some fempo- 
ral de: signs to accomplish, Their 


joys and sorrows, their hopes and 


fears, are not primarily and chiefly 
affected by spiritual and eterna! 
considerations, ‘These hina prove 
that they are deceiving themselves 
by their profession of religion ; and 
the insince erity which they manifest 
is one great cause of their continued 
impertection and unprofitableness 
init. We cannot too carefully and 
scrupulously examine our hearts to 
discover this lurking poison, this 
root of bitterness, which will rende: 
all our professions and services dis: 
tasteful to God, and useless to our- 
selves; this w eight which will et- 
tectually keep us back in our Chris- 
tian course, and prevent us, if no! 
speedily laid aside, from -“ 
making any real progress in rel! 

sion, Oh! if we would be truly 
Christ’s disciples; if we would avoid 
the shame and misery of seeing yea! 
after year passing on, and finding us 
still setting out only in religion ; 

still enslaved by sin, and satan, and 
the world ; still far from possessing 
the favour a God, and the comforts 

and hopes of the Gospel; we must 


labour to become thoroughly since’ 
and upright beferehim ; we must give 
up our hearts unfeignedly to him in 
Christ Jesus, to be in every thing 
taught,and guided ,and governed | Ds 
him; we must continually pray wil) 
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re holy and zealous Psalmist, 
- Search me, O God, and know 
my heart, try me, and know my 
thoughts, and see if there be any 
wicked way in me, and lead me in 
the way everlasting. 
This leads me, however, to men- 
eon one other cause of continued 
erfection and unfrurif~ulness mn re- 
rion $ ni undly, wrong Bor iones. gone 
if the nature of human weakness and 
Yrine assistance, and ile ise of the 
NCAaNS of grace. Some, pe raps, may 
think, that this can only relate to 
iad who are altogether ignor ant 
of themselves, and of real Chris- 


tianity. Bat this is far from bet ing 
the case. There isa way of renounc- 
ing all dependance on ourselves, 


which savours, in fact, more of pre- 
un iption then humility ; ; and which 
rrequently occasions many lament- 
able mistakes and falls, by leading 
those who indulge it to live without 
watchfulness and caution, and the 
exercise of their own reason and pra- 
dence. ‘They will, therefore, fre- 
quently venture into circumstances 
of temptation and danger, or ap- 
proach the very confines of what is 
evil ; presuming, that because they 
have renounced their own strength, 


ind profess to depend on that of 


trod, they shall assuredly be pre- 
served . the divine goodness and 
power: as If any promise of protec- 
‘ion Or assistance were ove n, in 
Scripture, to those who so plainly 
neglect its admonitions and com- 
mands. 
using the means of grace, which is 
productive of little or no benefit. 
A person may read orhearthe w ord 
of God; but if he do not afterwards 

reflect és it, and digest it in his own 
mind, he will speedi ly forget, and 
derive neither instruction nor profit 
from it. In a similar manner, he 
may pray both in public and in 
private ; but if he be not sincerely 
disposed to obey the will ot God, 
de eply sensible of his own weakness, 


and firmly persuaded of the divine 


Willingness to assist him, “ let not 
that man think that he dhol receive 
any thing of the Lord.” ‘The true 


There is, also, a way of 
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way of renouncing all selftdepen- 
dance, and of going forth in the 


strength of the Lord God, is to have 


such a conviction of our natural ina- 
bility to what is good, as shall in- 
duce usto remember it at all times, 
and upon all occasions ; to keep our 
hearts with all diligence; to watch 
against temptation; to abstain from 
all appearance of evil, or approach 
to it; to walk circumspectly, not as 
fools, but as wise ; and to keep om 
minds in a state of active and con- 
stant dependance upon the ever-pre- 
sent help of the spirit of God. Thus 
also, the true way of profiting by the 

incans of grace, is to bear and ‘read 
the word of God with preparation of 
mind, with seriousness and recollee- 
tion, with frequent self-applica- 
tion, and fervent prayer; and with 
respect to this last most important 
duty, to be especially careful to 
avoid all formality, to be constant, 
and truly earnest in it, to ask in 
faith, and above all, to see to it, by 
diligent examination, that our pro- 


fessions and prayers correspond with 


our real desires, endeavours, and con- 
duct. The want of such disposi- 
tions as these respecting the means 
of grace, is, doubiless, no shight 
cause of continued failures and im- 
perfection in religion, For it is in 
this, as in all human aflairs, that the 
od will never be att: ae without 
the right use, and not merely the 
use in general, of the right means. 
If, therefore, we have hitherto been 
disappointed of the benefit we ex- 
pected and hoped to derive from the 
means of grace, let us consider, 
whether it be not owing to our care- 
less and imperfect use of them. If 
we are anxious to obtain future 
profit from them, let the observa- 
tions which have been made he our 
guide. Thus let us wait on the Lord, 
and we shall renew our strength. 
Let us thus ask, and we shall re- 
ceive; seek, and we shall find; 


knock,and it shall be ope1.ed unto us. 

After what I have now observed 
respecting the causes of continued 
imperfection in religion, it may not 
be altogether supe rfluous, Mr. Edi- 
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tor, toadd a few words respecting 
the character of a true disciple of 
Christ. It will necessarily imply 
the presence and exercise of all 
those dispositions, and of that course 
of conduct, the nevlect and want of 
which in many professed Christians 
have been before described. We 
may reduce what is required to 
make up such a character to these 
two points—ea sencere and practical 
regard to the whole word of Christ, 
both of doctrine and precept ; and 
a sicady perseverance in it to the end 
of life. Much is comprised under 
this brief description. It takes for 
granted, that to become a true dis- 
ciple of Jesus Christ is the deliberate 
olject of life; that this is the great 
business and concern towhich every 
thing else is to be made subservi- 
ent. It takes for granted, that this 
profession and intention 1s entirely 
simple and sincere. Its language is 
that of the Psalmist—‘* Thou art 
my portion, O Lord, I have said,” 
that is, deliberately and unfeigned- 
ly, “ that / vould keep my word :”” 

“1 have intreated thy favour wath 
my whole heart.’ Itimplies, that the 
Christian actually enters without de- 
Jay upon that course of life to which 
such views naturally lead him ; that 
he gives himself up, without limita- 
tion or reserve, to the direction and 
government of Christ; that he hum. 
bly and thankfully yeoul¥en him as 
his Saviour, and relies continually 
on his merits and intercession for 
pardon and acceptance with God ; 
that sensible of his own weakness 
and corruption, and knowing that 
svithout him we can do nothing, he 
walks humbly and watchtully be- 
fore God, and daily implores the ef- 
fectual assistance of his holy spirit 
to work in him both to will and to 
do his commandments ; thatin de- 
pendance on this grace, he labours 
diligently and faithfully to bring 
all his thoughts, sentiments, disposi- 
tions, words, and actions, ato -con- 
formity to the rules and precepts of 
Christv’s word, aiming in all things 
to approve hinasetf as his true disci- 


ple, to the glory of God the Father. 
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In fine, it implies, that in this course 
of faith and obedtence, the Chris- 
tian continues tothe end; that this is 
the character and prevailing tenor of 
his life; that whatever is contrary 
to it in hisconduct is an evident er- 
ception or deviation from his acknow- 
ledged course, never frequent, and 
seldom open, wilful, or long persist- 
ed in, followed by speedy repent- 
ance, and succeeded by greater 
watchfalness, diligence, and zeal, 
Thus he perseveres, overcomes, and 
is faithful unto death. 

Such 1s, brieily, the character of 
the true€ havistinds | ; of him to whom 
alone all the present and future pri- 
vileges and blessings of the Gospel 
belong, Many amongst your read. 
ers, Mir. Editor, I doubt not, possess 
this character, ‘ona know nnd feel 
the happiness which flows from it. 
‘To them [ would only say, persevere 
in the path which you have chosen; 
pursue a course of entire and constant 
obedience to the divine word. It 
is the way of knowledge, of safety, 
of holiness, and combowt. In this 
way, ‘ let your eyes look right on, 
and let your cye- -lids look aiaiokt 
betoreyou. Turn nottother ighthand, 
nor to the left.” Yet, be not high- 
winded, but fear. Let your eyes be 
steadily directed to [7im, from whom 
alone cometh our help, whose grace 
ig sufficient for us, and who is both 
able and willing to keep us frem 
falling, to sanctify us wholly in 
this world, and at le neth, to present 
us faultless before the presence ot 
his glory, with exceeding joy. 

In concluding this paper, how- 
ever, I cannot ous a few words of 
advice to those to whom the subject 
which has been considered is more 
particularly applicable ; that is, to 


partial and imperfect Christians. 1 


have pointed out what I conceive to 
be the principal causes of their con- 
tinuance in that unprofitable and 
dangerous state. I have traced it 
to the want of serious and habitual 
reflection, and self-examination; to 
the neglect of acting promptly and 
resolutely on convictions of sin and 
duty; to an unfounded and perni« 
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-jous notion, that universal and con- 
stant obedience to the divine will is 
destructive of true happiness; to the 
want of entire sincerity in the sight 


of God; and to wrong conceptions of 


the nature of human weakness and 


divine assistance, and of the use of 


the means of grace. If the senti- 
ments which have been expressed, 
on these interesting and important 
points, should happen to meet the 
eye of any one of your readers who 
may be convinced, that the i imper- 
fect character which has been de- 
scribed but too closely resembles 
his own, I would earnestly exhort 
him, as he values his present useful- 
ness and comfort, and hts everlast- 
ing happiness, to lay them seriously 

) heart. I would say to such a 
wr 4 settle it in your mind asa 
niost certain and important truth, 
that if you have not a sincere, an 
universal, and a persevering regard 
to the doctrines and precepts of 
Christ, you cannot be his disciple. 
He will not acknowledge you now 
by bestowing on you any present 
blessings ; and he will hereafter, 
as he hath expressly declared, dis- 
own you before an assembled wosid, 
Think, then, of the happiness of 
which you are depriving yourself, 
both present and future, by conti- 
nuing only , as it were, a half Chris- 
tian. Wisdom, and knowledge 
and joy,” are the portion of those 
who are upright in the sight of 
God, and stedfast in his covenant. 
But spiritual blindness, desponden- 
cy, and misery, are the inevitable 
lot of those who are ipsincere and 
uustable before him. Be persuad- 
ed, therefore, to follow the Lord 
fully, and to cleave to him with pur- 
pose of heart. And that you may 
not be deceived by geod intentions 
and resolutions, begi in to act immedi- 


” 


wcly ou the present convictions of 


your mind. Do not even suffer an 
hour to pass, without taking some 
decisive step, be it ever so small, 
towards ceasing to do evil, and learn- 
Ing to do well ; towards becoming 
altogether and in truth, the disciple 
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of Christ. I offer this advice with 
the fullest confidence, that if faith- 
fully followed and persevered in, it 
will conduce to your present im- 
provement, stability, and comfort, 
and to your eternal salvation. 
I] am, sir, &e. 
CASSIAW, 
a —— 


To the Editor of the Christian Observer. 


In some chemical processes, it 1s cu- 
rious to observe, how, when a parti- 
cular ingredient is added, it seizes 
upon those parts to which it has an 
affinity, separates, transforms, oF 
precipitates them, and produces a 
result altogether new and unex- 
pected. Much the same process 
may be discovered in the action of 
certain passions and feelings of the 
human mind upon the principles of 
Christianity. The complexion and 
properties ‘of these principles un- 
dergo an actual transformation; the 
religion takes the nature of the man, 
and seems to have answered no pur- 
pose but to feed and strengthen hus 
peculiar propensities and habits. 

I wished to premise this remark 
before entering upon the examina- 
tion of a nabit which has gained too 
much ground amongst the profes- 
sors of religion. I mean the habit 
of censoriousness. I should not be 
wrong, itisto be feared, if I were to 
assert that this fault attaches to the 
professors of religion more com- 
monly than te any other class of in- 
dividuals. But if not, that the ac- 
knowledgment of Christian princi- 
ples, and the indulgence of acenso- 
rious spirit should, in a single in- 
stance, Co- exist in the same indivi- 
dual, is sufficiently to be deplored, 
and deontves all the thunders of spi- 
ritual reprehension. Will you then 
suffer me to point out what I hum- 
bly conceive to be some of the 
sources of this evil, as it prevails in 
the acknowledged followers of reli- 
gion. We shall see that even hea- 
venly treasures will corrupt when 
committed to earthen vessels, and 


that the son of Sirach deserves a 
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hearing when he says “ My son, if 
thou come to serve the Lord pre- 
pare thy soul for temptation. 

(1.) One of the first sources of 
this evil in the professors of Reli- 
gion, Which [ shall point out, is the 
abuse of the doctrine of original sin. 
‘Phe use which a good mind makes 
of the doctrine that human nature 
is universally corrupt, is to look 
within itself; to suspect itself even 
in its best duaianwts to appeal to 
God, in considering the prevalence 
of particular sins or disorders in the 
world, “ Lord is it 1?—to cast itself 
continually at the foot of the cross; 
and to hide its head beneath the ample 
veil of a Saviour’s merits. But this 
doctrine, when abused by bad minds, 
ministers to very different feelings. 
In this case the glass in which the 
heart of man is faithfully displayed, 
is not employed to look inward, but 
to look abroad. It does not, as it 
is meant, reflect our own image in 
its native deformity, but serves salone 
to exhibit that of others In colours 
even less gr gaay than properly 
belongs to ther Pistis has been 
engaged all his life in the refuta- 
don, by speech or writing, of the 
Pe Jagian heresy. You expect of 
course to find him aman touched 
with the sense of his own tnfirmi- 
ties; armed at all points agaist 
those inveterate foes that are lodged 
within him; humble, meek, and 
extending to others that charity, 
which his own coctrines proclaim 
him so essentially toneed from hea- 
ven, But no; he is supercilions, 

proud, and uncharitable. He has 
sheet the doctrine of original sin 
henna: to every case but his ow n. In 
the best actions of others, he always 
perceives a taint of the ‘ale leaven. 
Does a young divine step out of the 
iron rail-way of orthodox study, and 

carry on his researches into general 
science with an ardent and inauisi- 
sivennnd? Itisimmediately referred 
to the ambitious and criminal cw- 
yiosity of his first purents. Is some 
inferior mind, thouch far from care- 
Jess of doctrines, yet content to re- 





[SEP 
ceive the truth without any attach 
ment to particular expressions, Or 
any minute investigation of the 
terms of justification, or the mo. 
ment of acceptance, and mainly 
anxious to adorn the doctrine of God 
his Saviour by acts of ente rprizing 
benevolence, of unbounded charity ? 
The proud ond ostentatious crest of “the 
old serpent docs not escape the eye 
of Pisizs. Tan men witliout religion 
much is charged by him on the de. 
pravity of their nature which isprings 
from the little relic wl good in it 
which survived the fall. “And in re. 
ligious characters much is imputed 
to the first Adam for which they 
are indebted to the second. If he 
ever looks into his own mind, he 
finds that even before his convery- 
sion many of his actions sprung 
from the laudable thongh inferier 
motives of commun justice and hu- 
manity ; that since his conversion, 
many have a still purer source in 
the motives of Chiistianity. But 
as his indiscriminate application of 
his favourite doctrine prevents him 
from attributing such motives as 
these to others, he gains, and they 
lose all bya comparison ; and it ends 
with self conceit and censoriousnes 
dividing his bosom between them. 

Thus it is that a doctrine which 
forms the basis of true religion, 
when wrong laid, supplies the foun- 
dation for a very different super- 
structure. That heart which if 
condemns, revenges itself, by em- 
ploying it to carry Into execution ifs 
own worst designs. 

(2.) The second source of this 
evil which we shall point out, doe 
not materially differ from the first. 

‘The man who has made any ad- 
rances in religion is authorised by 
the consent of the wise, and, whats 
more, by the werd of the sii , to 
believe himself, in the exact pro- 
portion of his progress, mae ssed of 
the favour of God, and elevated 
above his fellow men. Now th: 
human mind prone to fancy its own 
supe riority, even where it does not 
exist, will be doubly prepared t 
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feel it where it does. 
fore is ordinarily the first weed that 


Pride there- 


religion throws out. But as our 
vi lowes of mankind is compara- 

ve, pride, or a high notion of our- 
natur: ally be £e ts a low notion 
of others. ‘The contempt thus felt 
will not be long concealed, and 
censoriousness Will be the language 
by which it speaks. St. Paul states 
of this 


ye 


the converse proposition, 
“ Charity v aunteth not itself; is not 
on up.” Love to our fellow 


atures begets respect for them. 
Reape for them self-abasement. 
(his abuse of the superiority which 
religion confers, is by no means 
without a parallel in the history of 
man. On the contrary, all but the 
hest heads grow giddy by elevation, 
and the panegyric of Vespasian is 
possibly still peculiar to him, ‘ solus 
inperantium, Vespasianus miutatus 
in melius.”’ . 

(3.) A third source of censortous- 
ness in the professors of religion 
may perhaps be found in that self- 
denial which Christianity prescribes 
tu her followers. In the characters 
we ure considering, the degree of 
self-denial exercised will it is true 
be very limited ; for did it extend, 
as it should, to the mind, a temper 
of censoriousness weuld not be sut- 
feredto reign there. But a certain 
jine of self-denial, as to the occupa- 
tious and amusements of the world, 
is prescribed to those who profess 
religion : and within this line they 
confine themselves,whether throngh 
regard to the form, or through 
anxiety to maintain appearances. 
Now a compulsory self-denial must, 
above all things, have a tende ‘ncy to 
sour the mind. Thonos is a pro- 
fessor of religion, and adheres strict- 
ly to the routine of obseryances 
prescribed to him. ‘There is a dis- 
position in the people of the world 
to substitute the forms of religion 
for its power, and to expect salvation 
from its cere monies ; and the pro- 
tessed disciples of Christianity tre- 
quently display a somewhat analo- 

COUS temper in ex pecting salvation 
by an abstinence from certain in- 

Curis. Ouseny. Ne. 09, 
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terdicted amusements. The parents 
of Thonos accordingly taught him 
that indulgence in these amuse- 
ments, some of which could be con- 
sidered as criminal only by their 
Mmusapplication, was worse than any 
heresy. They deow the line so tight 
as to dam up the tide of youthful spi- 
rits, end to check all the sallies of 
nateral cheerfulness and gay good 
humour. What have such crea- 
tures as we are to do with laughter?” 
was indeed the privcipal lesson 
which he heard. ‘Thus checked, 
where at his age he might: safely 
have been indulged, he revenges his 
own misfortunes upon others. THe 
envies them amusements which cnce 
he was not permitted, and which 
now he could not with any consist. 
ency permit himself to enjoy. He 
is jealous of spirits which he never 
feels; a compl: acency which his 
morbid temper refuses him. If he 
is ever cheerful, it is when others 
are depressed : thus reversing the 
Christian rule, by weeping only 
When others rejoice. 

(4.) Anotuer source of this evil 
habit is, perhaps, the obligation 
imposed upon Christians ot reprot- 
ing the fuults of others. “ Reprove, 
rebuke, exhort,” is the command of 
an apostle. Now this duty, which 
is often the greatest burden of the 
young Christian, Is sometimes the 
great | pastime of such as have been 
long enlisted in the nal kee pro- 
fessing Christians. If every action 
in itself right, could be nade 
only trom 4 right motive, the habit 
of reproof could never be i injurious 
to us. Eutas it is, the motive may 
be bad, though the act is good, and 
in the minds we are describing a 
bad motive will usually predomi- 
nate, When Judas reproves Christ 
for the Consumption of the “ pre- 
cious ointment,” his anxiety for the 
poor, though the alleged, was not 
the real ground of his reproach, 
When Peter reproves him, he is 
answered, ‘* thou savourest. the 
things which are of this world.” 
This habit, indeed, in practised aud 
veterau rebukers, ts too commonly 
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nothing but the instrument of ill 
temper. ‘They indulge their hu- 
mours, whilst they fancy they are 
avenging God. In pretending to 
follow the steps of their divine mas- 
ter, they walk in one of bis tracks 
aloue ; “apeing that just and hal- 
lowed severity with which he charg- 
edthe Pharisees, butnever “binding 
uptheb yruised reed,” ‘ dealing cut 
the otlot ssh The tr: tsla- 
tion from abuse to censoriousness Is 
natural and inevitable. ‘The habit 
of severity once acquired, men are 
not fastidious as to the manner and 
time of exercising it. Open rebuke, 
or secret calumny, are only different 
expre ssions of the same feeling. 

testless, and troublesome to its pos- 
sessor, it will sometimes pre fer one 
method of attack and thewanother ; 
now strike to the face, and then be- 
hind it, just as it finds its victim 
weakest, its indulgence greatest, 
and its victory secure. 

(5.) There is a fiith cause which 
may have some influence in produc. 
ing a habit of censoriousnessamongst 
the professors of religion ; and thie 
is the practice of self-examination 
which Christianity prescribes to its 
followers. We are bold to say that 
many of the most distinguished 
statesmen, orators, and poe ts, of this 
and of past ages, appear to have 
possessed far on intimate know- 
ledge of the heart of man than the 
gencrality of plain sound scholars of 
Jesus Christ. This curious fact is 
to be solved upon one hypothesis 
alone; that the most successful me- 
thod of studying the hearts of others 
is by scrub nizing the movements of 
our own. Prom this employment, 
business has withdrawn the one 
class, whilst duty has imposed it 
upon the other, Great however as 
are the advantages of this familiar 
acquamtance Wt ith the mind of othe . 
when carriedafterwards into the pul- 
pit, the senate, the field, or the cabi- 
net, it may be doubted whether upon 
the wh Jethecharacter derivesmuch 
benefit from it; and whether if the 
Christian knew bimself, as he ts 
most unquestionably bound to do, 
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he might not be better without the 
knowledge of others. It is a com- 
mon maxim indeed, with the world. 
as well as with the world’s great 
apostle, “ hold the mirror up to 
nature ;” let the young see all that 
is bad, and they will learn to bate 
and abandon it. But Tam disposed 
to think that familiarity with what 
is bad does not tend to make a man 
better. We gainnothing by learn- 
ing how bad we may be, and whilst 
we see others worse than ourselves, 
feel less strongly our own deficien- 
cies. Now this may be the effect 


of an intimate ac quaintance with 


the hearts of men. It is perhaps 


dangerous for us to know their wiles 
and labyrinths, their corruption and 
infirmity. Our notion of man is 
lowered by such a scrutiny. From 
frequently finding ground for sus- 
picion and allecation, we grow to 
create it where there is none, and 
from being for atime the true wit- 
ness of our neighbour’s infirmities, 
we soon * bear y witness against 
him.” The class then with whom 
our present examination is more 
particularly concerned, having cul- 
tivated the elementary studies of 
religion, and then abused the powers 
conveyed by them, will naturally 
arrive by this road at censorious- 
ness. They have searched them- 
selves ; and the heart of man, an- 
swering to man, they have disco- 
vered the corruption of others 
Having drilled at home, they begin 
to manceuvre abroad. Seeing the 
worst part of men, it must not be a 
matter of wonder v they sometimes 
expose it; for that de egree of religion 
which may instruct us in the faults 
et others, may not give us enough 
charity to conceal Mice, 

(6.) The last source of censori- 
ousness in the professors of Religion 
which [shall obtrude upon your at- 
tention, is that state of hostility in 
which their professed principles 
place them with the world. Whilst 
we attribute this state of hostility 
in the main to the strong antt 
pathy of bad to good,” we are 
grieved to acknowledge that this 
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warfare is not always unacceptable 
+, those who assume the name of 


Christians. Persecution there “ 
against the good ; but many of 1 

are not sorry to light its now inno- 
cent fires, that our Christian pre- 
tensions may be exhibited by the 


blaze. Diiterences there are as- 


suredly hetween even the worst of 


us and the world ; but we are fond 
ef magnifying points into lines, of 
creating distinctions where there is 
no difference; in the hopes that 
what is furthest from them must ap- 
pear nearest toGod. War there is 
between us, but why should we 
shake the torch 5; why fan the spark 
of extinguished animosities ; why 
dispute every inch of non-ess ntial 
ground 3 1 hy uot, as far as lies in 
us, * stand in the ‘breach and stav 
he plague r” ) 
This state of hostility, however 
gratifying to him who, like Jack in 
the Tale of the ‘Tub, will not be 
contented without every mansmacks 
him in the face ; however 


. favour- 


able in one instance to the cause of 
religion, by tracing out the line of 


demareation between the friends 
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and enemies of Christ, and keeping 
our camp clear from those that are 
not of Israel; is yet infinitely dan- 
gerous to tise temper o} professing 
C hristians. It is difficult to culti- 
vate humanity upon the field of 
battle; not to htt the hand against 
every man, when every man’s hand 
is litted against us; to hate the 
principles, but love the individual, 
The spirit naturally fostered by 
such astate is that of hatred ; and 
its most convenient we apon Ccenso- 
riousness, ‘Too weak to deal stroke 
for stroke, the smaller party return 
words for blows. We give scandal 
for persecution, thus yielding our 
enemies a greater victory than they 
could have ho ped ; a victory over 
our religion. 

Such are some of the causes of 
censoriousness in the professors of 
religion which I have perhaps pre- 
sumptuous sly thought it of import- 
anee to specify. If you should 
think proper to insert this paper, I 
shall be induced at some future pe- 
riod to trouble you with such reme- 

dies for this evil as occur to me. 


O.C. BK, 
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Tothe Editor of the Christian Observer. 


[Hap considered, Sir, my last letter 
as terminating my communications 
to you. I understand, however, 
that some persons have expre ssed a 
wish to receive intelligence from 
the Country Squire concerning his 
more recent proceedings: a wish 
which he is desirous to gratify, 
though he is fearful that he has no- 
thing very interesting te make 
known. It may probably have been 
expected that the intercourse which 
had commenced between the rector 
and myself might increase. I am 
thankful to say ‘that it increased ra- 
pidly : and speedily ripened lute 
solid and unreserved friendship. The 


unobtrusive excellence ofthe rector’s 
character struck me more and more 
forcibly, in proportion as I had op- 
portunities of contemplating it near 
at hand. I listened to his sermons 
in anew spirit. My views on the 
most Important subjects becam: pro- 
gressively Clearer: and a con: sider- 

able c lange gradually took place in 
my h: ri hy of life. The latter circum. 
stance could not escape the notice of 
my old companions. And one or 
two speciuiens of the conversations 
which passe ‘| between some of them 
and myself may give you and your 
readers a little insight inte the na- 


tureof the alteration,which has been 


produced in my sentiments and pro 
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Not long ago, as I was strolling 
near my house alter dinner, three 


p otters belong: tng tomy ae quaitt- 
ance, Mr. running 
up to me, and jumped upon me on 
every side, with their wonted 
lence of familiarity : and speedily 
afterwards their owner tollowed on 
2 quick gallop. He dismounted, 
on sceing me walking, and came up 


V—-,, caine 


vi0- 


hastily and out of breath. Now I 
should tell you that Mr. WW eee 18 
better known in our part of the 


country by the appellation of Dick 
W to which the term Aonest is 
frequently prefixed; and he 1s uni- 
versally described to be @ very, cood 
fellow. He is of middle age, short, 
florid, and somewhat pursy ; a ca- 
pital shot; of prime repute as a 
judge of the soundness of port : and 
as for his receipt for stewing chub, 
he has bound his cook under a pe- 
nalty never to disclose it. He hur- 
ried up to me, as I was saying, out 

breath 5; and began with great 
earnestness—“* [ am just returned 





into the country ; and I hear that 
vou have hanged all your grey- 


hounds, and sold all your guns, 
«1 have neither h: uns ced a dog, 
nox sold a gin. For Ss 
—*] am excessively | 
terrupted he, “ to hear it.’— 
—‘ Por | gave away all 


all my grey- 
hounds to ditkterent people, who 
bead dto have 


them on learning 
that I no longer wanted them. And 
such of my gunsas I] have not dis- 
tributed among the villagers who 
are learning their exercise as Vo- 
lunteers, are hanging up at present 
where they always did hang.” 

“ And have you given 
Spanker, and Flora, and S: mug? 

“Yes: they went anong the 
rest.” 

“« What an fellow J 
am! And why would you not let me 
have a chance of coming in for a 
share ¢” 

“ You were shooting grouse in the 
Isle of Sky: and ve sides, L never in 
iny lite knew you to go a coursing, 
You always spoke of Coursing with 
contempt.” 


in- 


aw ay Vy 
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« Butif Tcould have got Spanker 
and Flora, or even Smug alone, | 
would have set up coursing directly, 
Any amusement 1s better than none, 
And there are times when the scent 
will not lie, and the waters are not 
ia order for fishing, and when it is 
not partridge season, and there are 
not any woodcocks, and no otters 
can be found, and plovers are not fit 
to be catched, and thereis no chance 
of getting within reach of the wild- 
reese. At such times I have been 
tired to death to find out what to 
do with myself; and have been 
glad to set ny Newfoundland dog 
at the ducks in the pit on the com- 
mon, or to watch to shoot a rat in 
my ual. yard. fT had a brace of 
greyhounds, I might have put up a 
hare: orat least might have tried to 
find one.” 

“Yam sorry that I did not happen 
to know your wishes.” 

“What, you lave not a dog about 
the house now, except this bow- 
legged terrier, Crab, and your yel- 
low-sided spaniel, Rover ?” 

“1 beheve there is a little fa- 
vourite in the kitchen.” 

“Why with these good for no- 
thing brutes, Crab and Rover, you 
will not Such a cock in aweek, with 
the help of the cook’s pug into the 
bargain. But I forget. You have 
left “ok shoot ing. i 

“it have.” 

Pray now, might a man be so 
bold as to ask why you have left it 
off? You used to be as fond as ain 
man of the sport.” 

“Twas; and then I pursued it 
violently. But iftrom any cause my 
relisn altered, was not that a reason 
for leaving it off?” 

« Every man, to be sure, has a 
right to follow his humour. But if 
you thought you overdid the mat- 
ter, you might have gone out sel- 
domer, or only for six hours at a 
stretch instead of eight.” 

‘Tam afraid that if [had not left 
it off altogether, [might have been 


drawn forward to become fend of it 
again.” 


“ You are just like my neigh- 
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pour 


something which his apothecary 
cud to him, or, aS many people sus- 
pect, through some talk which they 
think he had with a bookish parson, 
he left off every thing, brandy, ale 9 
and wine, almost allat once. We 
pon for granted that he would be 
lead ina month. But he told me 
that by putting plenty of ginger 
into his small beer for a while, and 
now and then taking a 
pe ppermint water’ when he found 
himself faint, he presen itly ceased 
to feel any want of his strong li- 
quors, and his health improved from 
the very first. No doubt he has 
been ever since one of the healthiest 
men I ever saw. But why might not 
he have had the pleasure to this 
time of a couple of drams a day, 
with something else comte rtable, 
instcad of his water and his small 
beer?” 

“Tf he had not renounced strong 
liquors entirely, his old attac hment 
to them would probably have re- 
vive | and overpowered him.” 

“Tam astonished that you can set 
solightly by shooting and the other 
sports of the field. What other 
amusements can equal them ” 

“Treally have more pleasure n 

1 walk without angle-rod or gun, 
he I used to have in the full pure 
suit of game or prey of any kind.” 

oW hy when all one’s horses are 
lame, a walk may dow “ell enough 
as a mode of getting one’s-sc lt Pll 
one place to another. But it isim- 
possiblethatthere can be any amuse- 
ment in it of itself.’ 

‘ Now the sight of the trees and 
oe les, of the p ylants by the hedge- 
row, of the sun and skies, of the 
biedeandl otheranimals happy around 
ine, together with the thoughts to 
W hich ihe sight of these things leads, 
atfordsme the most gratifying amuse- 
me nt. And beside s, to ‘tell you the 
whole truth as to myself, 1 am not 
satishied that I could innocently seek 


Farther Intelligence from the Country Squire. 
[——. Seven years ago he 
drank his pint of brandy every day, 
besides abundance of port and ale, 
This might be rather too much tor 
iis constitution. But either through 


glass of 
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amusement in causing destruction or 
pain to the animal creation.” 

“* So your conscience would prick 
you, if you were to taste partridge 
or hare !” 

“Not atall. We havea right to 
use them for food.” 

“ What signifies that, if they are 
not to be killed ?” 

“T have no objection to their 
being killed, nor to their coming to 
my table.” 

« So you actually mean to buy 
them of the poachers; and to en- 
courage those villains, whem for- 
merly you would have trounced to 
the uttermost !” 

“ T would still have them punish- 
ed as they deserve. And I think 
that Isiiould deserve heavier pu- 
nishment, if I were to abet them in 
breaking the laws of the land.” 

‘‘ Tlow do you mean then to get 
your game?” 

“The gamekeeper will provide 
a” 

“ Tlere is a precious distinction 
truly ! Your conscience is so squea- 
mush, that you will not kill a bird. 
But you have no concern at all 
about your gamekeeper ! He may 
conunit sin for you at second hand 
with all your heart! This is always 
the case with your scrupulous peo- 
ple. Lhate all scruples in the lump.” 

“Not quite so fast, my good 
friend. It is the keeper’s trade to 
destroy animals for food as much as 
it is the butcher’s, He is in fact 
a butcher of another description ; 
differing from the village butcher 
only as to the animals which he 
slaughters, and as to his mode of 
slaughtering them.” 

And if the keeper, or, if you 
Pe. to call him so, the game- 
butcher, may kill game; why should 
not you :” 

“ He kills them in the way of bu- 
siness. Were I to kill them, it 
would be for my amusement. Now 


J am not satisfied that the scriptural 
permission to kill animals for use in- 
volves a right to kill or persecute 
them for sport. Besides, what should 


if foe amusement 


you think of me, 
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J was to kill my own pigs, or knock 
down my oxen, or take the kitchen- 
maid’s office of cutting off the heads 
of the poultry °”’ 


“ Well, but you would eat the 
game afier you had shot it: , $0 that 
would be killing it for use. 


“ | might probably eat some of 


it, when it was killed : but certain- 


ly it would not be for the sake of 


eating it that I should kill it, It 
would still run up into amusement. 
Do you hunt and shoot for the sake 
of gratifying your appetite ?” 

‘No: Lam not such a beast. 
then one has the fresh air, 
exercise of skill.” 

« As to the fresh air, I have it the 
same whether a hare be running 
before me or not: and I do not 
know that the quality of it would be 
improved by my having a gun in 
my hand inste ‘ad of aw alking stick. 
As to the exercise of skill, the ques- 
tion is, whether it be a w arrantable 
exercise id 

At this point our discussion was 
interrupted by a volley of stones 
which rattled among the bushes 
twenty yards betore us, to the great 
terror of a flock of sma!] birds which 
flew out in various directions. But 
some of their companions had not 
been lucky enough to escape. Sud- 
denly two young boys sallied from 
the opposite thicket. One of them 
picked upa fine cock bulfiise h which 
had been demolished ; and the other 
was running after a linnet, which 
had made shift to drag its broken 
wing towards the hedge -bottom ; 
when my companion (who, while 
his owp amusement is not concern. 
ed, isa man of humane feelings,) all 
at once cried out, “ Nephew Tom, 
Nephew Bob, you ore rogues, 
what are you a tbout 2 

«Did you call us, Uncle?” said 
the elder coming up to bim, 
with the bulfine ni in his hand, 

ae you, ve: How can you 
for shame kill : ee poor things 3? 

‘* Oh, 
what ¢ 
come. We ¢ 


But 


and the 





boy, ( 


Line le, you cannot imagine 
elt ys } Bob and I are ik 
et more skill every day. 
We are alway s atit; and we pelt 


) 


POM i ©: 


(Spr, 
at every thing we meet with. Be. 
sides this bulfech and the linnet. 
we have hit to-day two blackbirds, 
one he -dve-sparrow, three wrens, 
and three goldfinches, besides bre ak. 
ing the leg ofa robin on the garden 
wall.” 

‘* More shame for you. 
a beautiful bird that is.” 

“1 do not think it is near so pretty 
as the cock-pheasants you so often 
bring in from shooting.’ 

“ hi Is very wrong to persecute 
those poor things that are good for 
nothing when you have killed 
them.” 

“ Good for nothing, Uncle? In- 
deed they are good for something, 

« What are they good for ?”? 

“ Very good indeed to eat. We 

eat every thing that we kill. We 
get the ¢ ‘ook to roast them with bread 
oruntea.” 

“ There is nothing upon them, 
You must kill fifty to get half a 


See what 


meal,” 
“Why, Uncle,” said the younger 
boy, “they are as big as the Jarks 


that you killed by dozens last au- 
tumn with that small shot, I think 
vou called it dust-shot.” 

Llonest Dick, who had evidently 
been much embarrassed by the 
unintentional retorts of the elder 
Nephew, was now quite nonplussed 
by the younger. “ Make haste home 
to your supper,” said he, mounting 
his horse which he had led during 
our conversation ; ‘and see whe- 
ther you can he at home by the 
short way over the fields, in the time 
I ride round by the road.” Then 
briefly wishing me a good evening 
he was quickly out of sight. 

[ intended, when [ began this 
letter, to give you an account of 
some conver sation (not with Dick 
W ) of a different kind, But I 
have filled so much paper, that ! 
must reserve myself to a future op: 
portunity. 





~ 
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REVIEW OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE III. 
No. VI. 
Tnnatural deeds do breed 
tioubles, 
MTore needs she the divine than the phy- 
sician. MACBETH. 


unnatural 


turn our attention to 
Ireland. The events which occur- 
red in this kingdom, during the 
earlicr part of the present reign, 
were neither so important nor so ins 
teresting as to deserve a detailed 
narration ; yet a cursory view of 
the situation of that country may be 
useful, and also convenient to intro- 
duce some observations, on the im- 
portant change 1 its government, 
which has lately taken pk ice. 

In the year 1761, the Earl of 
Halifax was appointed Lord Lieute- 
nantof Ireland. At his arrival there, 
he found the public councils dis- 
tracted by the efforts of two con- 
tending parties who were commonly 
known by the names of the Under- 
rakers and the Patriots. In order to 
understand the nature of these fac- 
tions, as well as the points which 
were at that time the most warmly 
disputed, we must look back a little 
to an onttiar part of the Irish his- 
tory. 

Previously to the reign of Eliza- 
beth, our sister realm, though nomi- 
nally dependent upon England, had 
in truth been very imperfectly sub- 
dued. The conquest of Henry the 
Second extended only over a small 
part of the southern provinces ; the 
remaining quarters of Ireland con- 
tinued in a state of barbarous free- 
doin, governed by their own laws, 
or (to speak more properly ) oppress- 
ed and plundered by their own aris- 


tocracy. What was their 
— 


[eT us now 


state of 
even so late as the 
relon of Henry the Eighth, we may 
guess from an anec tote which is to 
be found in Cox’s History of that 
country. One of the barbarous 
chieltains, whose power was consi- 
rable in Upper ssory, concelv- 
ing himself injured by the deputy, 
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to whom the royal authority was at. 
that time delegated, dispatched a 
confidential servant to lay his com- 
plaints before the King. The Irish- 
man methismonarch goingto ‘chapel, 

and delivered his ensbeas sy in these 
words ; “Sta pedibus Domine Rex; 
Dominus meus Gillapatricus misit 
me ad te, et jussit dicere, quod si 
non vis castigare Petrum Rufum i ipse 
faciet bellum contra te ;” which 
courteous address (for the benefit 
of iny fair readers) may be rendered 
thus. ‘* Hold you, my Lord Kiug ; 
my Lord Gillpatric has sent me ‘to 
you, and bids me tell you, that if 
you don’t chastise Peter Rufus, he 
will make war upon you.” Of the 
civility of this nation, at an earlier. 
period, some conjecture may be 
formed from the two following sto- 
ries which I| shall give in the words 
of the same historian. “1316. Bruce, 

on Midsummer day,summoned Car- 
ricfergus ; and though eight ships 
were sentthither from T redagh, yet 
the garrison were reduced to the x- 


tremity of eating leather, and of 
feeding on eight Scots who were their 
prisoners; anil so were at length 


forced by enna to surrender in the 
latter end of August.” 1353, 
About this time lived Sir Robert 
Savage, a very considerable gentle- 
man in Ulster, who began to fo rtify 
his dwelling house w th strong walls 
and bulwarks ; but his son derided 
his father’s p ravideuce and caution, 
aflirming that a castle of bones was 
better thun a castle of stones; and 
thereupon the oid gentleman put a 
stop to his building. It happened 
that this brave man, with his neigh- 
bours and followers, were to set out 
against a numerous rabble of Trish 
that made incursions into his terri- 
tories; and he gave orders to pro- 

vide plenty of ‘good cheer against 
his return ; but one of the company 
reproved hin tor doing so, alleging 
that he could not tell but the enemy 
might eat what he should provide ; 
to whom the valiant old gentleman 
replied, that he hoped better from 


their courage 3 but that ifit should 


happen that his very enemies should 
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come to his house, he should be 
ashamed that they should find it 
void of age cheer. ‘The event was 
suitable tothe bravery of the un- 
dertaking ; old Savage had the killing 
of three thousand of the Irish near 
Antrim, and returned joyfully home to 
upper” 

 . in the vear 1494, the 
celebrated statute, called Poyning’s 


act, was obtained by the vigour of 


Sir Edward Poynings, then Lord 
Deputy, w hereby it was enacted, 
that no parliame nt should tor the 
future be holden ia Ireland, until 
the chief governor and council 
should have first certified to the 
King, under the great seal, as well 
the causes and considerations, as the 
acts they intended to pass; and till 
the same should have been approved 
of by the King and Council, and a 
licence have issued thereupon to 
summon a parliament.” ‘This pro- 
vision, it is obvious, was calculated 
very considerably to increase the 
power of the crown, Which thus ac- 
quire d the right of exclusively ori- 
einating all measures for the. good 
of the community, in addition to the 
ancient privi ilege of negativing such 
as might appear objectionable. It 
seems indeed surprising, that a law 
so evidently fatal to the lmportance 
of the Irish parliament should have 
been passed, at a time when the 
aristocracy of that country was both 
powerful and turbulent; but the 
royal anthority bad just received a 
vyeat accession of strength bv the 
defeat of the adberents of Perkin 
Warbeck, and the alarm which 
that coinmotion excited among the 
English settlers, who were te > weak 
tor the Irish without the assistance 
of the government, probably threw 
an extraordinary share of inthuence 


at that moment tuto the hauds of 


the Lord De puty. 

The inconvenience of this provi- 
sion was soon felt, at nad the strict se- 
verity of the law modified by a 
practical relaxation. In later times, 
the beads of a single bill were 


* Cox’s Ireland, 215, 96, 123. 


transmitted pro forma to the English 
cabinet ; and thereupon the parlia- 
ment assembled. Even this restrainy 
was borne unwillingly, and violent 
struggles, which I shall notice pre. 
sently, were made to acquire a more 

complete independence. The same 
statute to which I have referred con. 
tained another mostimportant clause, 
It was declared that all the laws late- 
ly made in England, concerning 0; 
belonging to the public weal, sho uld 
the nce forth be good and effectua! 
in Ireland. ‘This enactment, though 
at that time by no means acceptable 
to the uncultivated natives, was un- 
doubtedly wise and useful. The 
Brehou law, under which the rights 
of the propriet ary of that country 
had previously been administered, 
was a vague customary code, un- 

known to the Enelish, ‘and dear to 
the Irish only from the same bar- 
barous prejudice which attached 
them to their mud cabins and their 
bogs. Ofall the conveniences which 
a nation may derive from the vici- 
nage of a more civilized people, the 
opportunity of ac quiring their keow - 
ledge and copying their improve- 
ments is certainly the most va- 
luable +. 

Henry the Eighth was the first 
monarch who assumed the title of 
King of Ireland. Lord had_ been 
the usual appellation, But in truth 
bis sovereignty was titular. In the 
time of Elizabeth, the turbulent 
chieftains, who had long maintained 
disorder in their several principali- 
ties, were in some degree combined 
by their attachment to the Catholic 
cause, and [reland was for many 
vears convulsed with civil wars of a 
de scription far more formidable than 
those which had disturbed the go- 


+ Both before and after the date of 
Poyning’s act, the statutes passed in the 
Eugtish parliament did not operate in [re- 
laud unless specially named. Indeed it 
Was hot quite clear that the sister kingdom 
was bound, even wen expressly included. 
Those who denied our right to tax Ameri- 
ca, might with greater colour of reason 
have contended for the independence of 
Ireland. 
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yernment under former reigos. The 
vigour and prudence of Mlizabeth 
finally prevatled, and a rebeilion so 
general ended in a subjugation more 
complete than had, at any previous 
time, been eflected, Thesame distrac- 
tions were renewed under Charles 
the First; bat the talents and for- 
rane of Cromwell were too powerful 
eyey for the united strength of the 
Catholic and Royal parties, whose 
piece was occasioned only by 
their mutual perils, and was to the 
last impertect. The battle of the 
Poyne, and subsequent successes of 
William, established his authority 
iy Ireland; and these repeated 
struggles aul victories, by breaking 
the force of the native chiefs, and 
carrying the English arms to the re- 
motest corners of that kingdom, had 
now reduced it to more than a mere- 
ly nominal subjection, Since that 
period the disputes between the 
sister realms have been for the most 
part of a civil description, For a 
considerable number of years after 
the Revolution, the governinent of 
Ireland was possessed by certain 
creat families, who returning a ma- 
jority of members to the House of 
Commons, were able in general to 
make their own terms with the re- 
presentativesofsuccessive monarchs. 
Various contests, however, from tiine 
ty time oceurred, as the aristocracy 
or the crown struggled for ascen- 
dancy. One of the points most 
sc disputed was, the legality 
of sending money bills trom Ireland 
to the King in Council for his ap- 
probation, before they were pre- 
sented to parliament. Undoubtedly 
this practice was contrary both to 
the letter and the spirit of the Bri- 
tish constitution; and it was natural 
for the Irish to think themselves 
entitled fairly to partic ipate in those 
civil blessings which their blood 
had lately contributed to purchase. 
But Poyning’s act was unrepealed ; 
and while that remained upon the 
statute book, it was impossible to 
except against a custom, which it 


Not only sanctioned but enjoined. 


On this question the ministry were 
Ne. 09, 


Crrisr, Ogsery, 
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victorions, and in 1614the Lord De- 
puty procured an entry to be made 
on the Journals of the Commo NS, 
distinctly recognizing and approv- 
ing of that practice. St 
the usual differences continued. The 
undertakers were powerful senough 
a the government, when- 
ever their lead not hold the 
reins 3 ad upon more than one oc- 
casion (in 1725 and 1753) the minis- 
try found themse i ‘Sin a minority. 
At leneth, in 1753, a new party , 
which had probs gig becn gathering 
for some years, assumed a formida- 
ble character in the House of Com- 
mons, ‘They styled themselves the 
Patriots, and in some sense deserved 
that appellation. The v were pri le 
cipally gentlemen of moderate for- 
tunes, but of considerable talents 
and ambition, who feeling their own 
strength, ind disdaining to be ruled 
by a proud aristocracy, embodied 
themselves for the purpose of Op- 
posing the prevailing authority of 
the wndertakers. They even evinced 
at first a willingness to connect 
themselves with the officers of the 
crown, 1 order the more cflectually 
to keep down their enemies; and 
the ministry, on their part, were not 
il-disposed in some degree to coun- 
tenance these attempts, that the un- 
dertakers might feel the diminution 
of their importance. The pasriots, 
however, soon found that they were 
ill suited for a court alliance ; and 
the ministry discoverc d, that the 
power of the crown was more seri- 
ously endangered by the democratic 
views ofa pop! ular party, than by a 
rival aristocratic authority, 

The nature of the struggles which 
must take place, where power i 
thus divided between three 
derable bodies, each in 
suie balancing the other, 
pursuing different object 
easily conceived by those 
attended to the 
country, or 


it| howe ‘ver 


Pers did 


COMSi- 
some mea- 
and each 
s, will be 
; who have 
history of our own 
indeed of any of the 
more free and civilized states ot 
urope. After along serics of con- 
flicts, during which the pub le wel. 


fare will be dis regarded in the put- 
4g; 
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strength wasted in the collision of 
party passions, the contest must end 
either in a vic tory OF acompronnise ; 

and probably th & wnost profound 
politi a) philo sopher would find 1 
VE P Oss ible to QUESS which. Phe first 
will issue either in an duel mo- 
narchy, or a republic; the last may 
perhaps produce a free and mixed 
government. Through this troublous 
storm of political contentions, Ire- 
land would probably have passed, 

had she not been drawn out of her 
natural path by the powerful at- 
traction of this kingdom. ‘The lapse 
of two centuries, a civil war, and a 
revolution might have decided for 
her, as they have decided for us, the 
nature of the covernment ul ander 

which ehe should flourish. I shall 
not enter at large into a detail of the 
disputes whic Ay engrossed the Irish 
Legislature about the commence- 
ment of the present reign 5 but after 
mentioning two principal measures 
which the patriets found means to 
carry, shali proceed to offer a few 
observations on the great change in 
her government which has lately 
taken place. 

Soon after the Restoration, a grate- 
ful, but improvident parliament, had 
granted to the crown the hereditary 
revenue of the Island, uncondi- 
tionally and for ever. This fund 
was sufficient in common times to 
answer the current expences of the 
realm, and I need not say how im- 
portant an acquisition it proved to 
the monarch, whom it rendered in 
some sense independent of his par- 
liament. The patriots, who pro- 
bably were, as the country party 
has in every nation been found to 
be, much more active and sagacious 
than their enemies, appear very 
early to have discovered that the 
royal authority could hardly be re- 
duced while its finances continued 
te be unembarrassed. They resolved 
therefore to take measures for load- 
ing the revenues with a large addi- 
tional burthen, in order that the re- 
sidue might prove inadequate to dis- 
charge the usual demands of the 
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state. The plot which they devised 
for this purpose was well laid ; and 
it succeeded. During the adminis. 
tration of the Duke of Bedford, who 
immediately preceded Lord Halifax, 
they passed an act for granting a 
hount y en corn and flour brought 
by land « carnage to Dublin. This 
scheme was popular, as it provided 
for the supply of acrowded capital, 
gratified the landed proprictors by 
extending their market, and em. 
poverished the crown, out of whose 
purse these new ¢ harges were to be. 
defraved. The ministry, it may 
be well supposed, were adverse to 
the measure ; but its great popula- 
rity made them unwilling to resist 
it vehemently, and they were con- 
tent to take a pledge from the par- 
lament, for providing a new fund, 
equal to that which was thus to be 
drawn offfrom the usual channel of 
public service. A pledge was ca- 
siiy given, but the patriots, who had 
attained their object, took no care 
to redeem it.’ My readers will per- 
ceive how important a step was 
thus made towards reducing the 
royal powers, 

The measure adopted a few years 
afterwards, for diminishing the in- 
fluence of the under takers, was not 
less serious. Previous to the year 
1761, the parliament of Ireland was 
Aiasobe ed only by the death of the 
King, or the exercise of his prero- 
gative. ‘The patriots were acquaint: 
ed with the history of this country. 
They knew the steps by which we 
had gained or guarded our liberty, 
and they were not slow to profit by 
this knowledge. Early in Lord 
Halifax’s government, efforts were 
made to obtain a septennial law. 
The undertakers saw that theit 
power was attacked ; but this mea- 
sure, like the last, was too popular 
to be openly opposed. For several 
years, by intrigues and indirect 1- 
fluence, they averted the threatened 
danger ; but the general ferment 
increasing, and the capital having 
almost risen in insurrection, the ml- 
nistry found it convenient to yield, 
and in 1766, an octennial bill was 
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passed, by which the duration of 
parliaments was limited; and thus 
was a most important advantage 
gained over the aristocracy, as well 
as the court. 

From the nature and success of 
these efforts, we may see how rapid 
an advance the popular party in 
Ireland were at that time making, 
towards a perfect equality in politi- 
cal importance with the two other 
Jepositaries of power, Theirstruggles 
and jealousies are now finally ended, 
The seat of legislation is removed 
from Dublin to London, and Ire- 
land placed under the government 
of the Imperial parliament. My 
readers will pardon a short pause, 
while some simple observations are 
oflered on this event. 

It cannot be denied, that the act 
of union was violently opposed in 


that kingdom, for whose benefit our 


statesinen professed most urgently 
to recommend it. This however, 


though it seems suspicions, is really 
no soiid indication of any jatent 
injustice or mpolicy in the measure 
itselt. The same tadisposition pre- 
vatled in Scotiand, at the beginning 
of the last ceniurv, towards a simi- 
lar alliance with this country ; 
the most prejudiced or most gene- 
rous advocate of national indepen- 
deace (for preyucice and generosity 
may act iaconcert on such an occa- 
sion) would not, if he could now see 
the blessings which have crowned 
that great act of enlarged policy, 
reluse his tribute of applause “4 
those who planned and effected i 

It is scarcely possible to suppose a 
state of things, in which a smaller 

kingdom will not appear adverse to 
an union with a greater. Not to 
meution the pride of independence, 
which is a liberal feeling, though 
careless enough about consequences, 

It is obvious ‘that the multitude “af 
particular interests, which are threat- 
ened by such a proposition, may 
alone account for violent declama- 
tion and discontent. Many of those 


yet 


who possess, or hope to possess, a 
share i in the administration of the 
lester country ; many whose credit 
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depends on the continuance of the 
political factions there prevailing ; 
many whovalue highly their elective 
franchises; ma ny w rho} lose the conse- 
quence attached to a seat in parlia- 
ment, together with a large propor 
tion of the inhabitants of the metro- 
polis ; will feel so sensibly, or appre- 
hend so sagaciously, the diminution 
which their importance must suffer 
by the reduction in the number of 
members to be returned, their ab- 
Sor pti on into the body of the 3 impe- 
rial legislature, and the removal ot 
the seat of government to the neigh: 
bouring country, that much clamour 
may be expected against a mea- 
sure, rep lete with present particu- 
lar inconveniences, whaiever may 
be the prepo: ulerence of futureand 
sisal benefit, The opposition 
then which the union of this coun- 
try with Ireland experienced in our 
sister kingdom, at the tine when it 
was eilected, seems to afford no 
reasonable presumption against its 
expediency. ‘The capital of thas 
kingdom, and all who resorted te 
the capital, suffered some detri- 
ment. They could not be e xpe -cted 
to be silent undera sense of injury, 
But calm and disinterested politi 
sadn must perceive, that the voice of 
the mother city may be quite at va- 
riance with the voice of the commu. 
nity; and those who were loudest 
aud most indignant, must own, that 
their testimony, if not wholly inad- 
missible, was at feast deeply at- 
tected by their acknowledged inte- 
rest concerning the event they so 
passionately denounced. 

It must be observed likewise, that 
the union of Great Britain with Ire- 
land might be a measure fit to be 
attempted and carried (if the legis- 
lature of that island could) by any 
means be induced to accede to it) 
eventhough confessedly detrimental 
to the lesser country, The welfare 
of the whole is the proper object to 
be contemplated by every nation ; 
and if the advantages accruing to the 
British Empire, from any foreign 
enterprize or domestic arrangement, 
are suflicientto overbalance the O33 
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which wmaVv be sulle req i al parti li- 


lar dk pendency, oG lawful iieaus of 
atiaining such an end ought to be 
neglected, it nay EVen b ce Yi uestl- 
onec (ifit be a mated that the union 
Was expe a for tue general good) 
whether Great Britain would Wot 
have been justified i passing an act 
for tiat purpose, HOULW Itistane line 
the resistance of the nerghbcuring 
kingdom. dreland, though nomi- 
nally independent,was independent 
only ina qualifi ! sense.  ‘Vluniei- 
pal regulations were indeed gene- 
rally left 10 her own parliament, 
yet her connection with Great bri- 
tain wasota nature which made it 
dificult tor her to claim an = unli- 
mited discretion even in the adyust- 
ment ol her internal economy. By 
the 6 Geo. I. c. 5, it is declared, 
“that the kingdom of lreland hath 
been, is,and of right ought to be, sub- 
ordinate unto and de pendent upon 
the Imperial crown of Great Bii- 
tain, as being inscparably united 
and annexed thereunto; and that 
the King’s Majesty , by and with the 
advice and consent of the lords spi- 


ritual and te oii il, and commens 
of Great Britain in parhament as- 


sembled, had, heck: and of nmeht 
ought to have, full power and autho- 
rity to make lawsand statutes of suf- 
ficient force and validity to bind 
the kingdom and people of Ire- 
land.” This statute, it must be ad- 
mitted, was of necessity merciy de- 
claratory. Bat though it conid uot 
create a sovereignty which was net 
before enjoyed, it ‘testifies and as- 
certains the sense of our own po - 
Ment respecting the authority th 

Ag nor would it be easy for 
the Trish jurists to find selid argu- 
ments, Hes that understa mding 
cou ld be shown to be contr: Vy to the 
common law of this realm, or to the 
more extended principles of inter- 
rational pustic e, whieh bind Loge ether 
two kingdoms bearing certain rcla- 
tions to each other, and establish 
their mutual rights. It must also 
be remarked, that even could it be 
shewn that Ireland possessed a per- 
fect independence of Great britain 
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in iespeect to her internal arrange 
ments, it by no means thence re- 
sults that she should be at liberty te 
resist an authoritative adoption, by 
the principal state, of certain re cula. 
Tons, judged t xpedient for the wel. 
tare of the whole confederation of ile 
terests to which she was attached, 

But whatever might have been 
the right ofthis country, under cer- 
tain circumstances, to legislate fo 
Ireland, without her consent, oj 
coutrary to her interests, the expe- 
diency of the measure under dis- 
cussion does not seem very ques. 
tionable, 

It is desirable that the whole of 
anewmptre should be subject to the 
euidance of asingle power. Unity 
of design cannot otherwise be = se- 
cured, Where there are various co- 
ordinate authorities, there is danger 
of some collision; alinest a certainty 
that partial interests will occasionally 
be pursued to the general detriment. 
It may indeed happen, that the se. 
veral countries to be governed are 
so situated as to render a single 
organ inadequate for their direction. 
A difficulty of this nature will oc- 
cur, whenever the provinces are 
placed at a great distance from the 
mother country. ‘Thus very em- 
barrassing obstacles presented them- 
selves to A the numerous projects 
of consolidation which were staried, 
during ‘the differences between 
Great Britem and her colonies, on 
\\ hich we shall soon enter. To le- 
gislate for thos states in Europe, by 
thead of an American representa- 
(ion, Was neariv unpracticable. ‘The 
enormous inconveniences iwedent 
io sueh an atte mipt are ably — ( 
by Mr, Burke, in his cele brated re- 
ply to Mr Grenville’s pamphlet on 
the state of the nation. On the 
other hand, to pass laws for that 
country, vithou! any dele gation Ol 
menibers to explain and to protec! 
her interests, seemed equally unjus! 
and inpolitic ; unjust, — to 
the principles of representa 
equity so generally received * rej 
and imp olitic, for the plain reason, 
that without an adequate supply ¢ 
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sible 


measure proposed. 


tres must 


had the fortune of 
~endered such ab union possible. 
These difficulties however did not 
ecur in re spect to [reland. The 


sfatiull, war 


simple ircumstauce of locality ex- 
pidilis thie difference, Lrom 
land rep resents lives Can be trans- 
and should their 
the 


lre- 


informas 
that 
Pountry be unsatisfactory, a more 
ye} eet now ledge may be obtained 
yy special INqUIries, without any 
: The 2C- 
neral therefore, which 
evince the expedis enc y of uuiting 
ontedcrated states ut nde ‘roa single 
government, dp pe 
ble to the present case, Without any 
abatement of their 
circumstances. 


pitte ls 


mcerming state O18 


{iO 


very serious foss of tine. 


prINCtp ee S, 


ir ty be applica- 


very obvious 


force from local 


‘There are o%8 strong reasons for 
believing, thatt he union, which has 
been effected, wilt prove not only 


bencticial to the empire at large, 
but peculiarly beneficial also to [re- 
land herself. 
some of the facts already 
uentioned, my will per- 
h ps see reason to suppose that Lre- 
und was advancing into that stage 
which the 
mio de Ag i Europe 
either pas ec through or approach- 
the eradual swell 
ranks, natural partics 
Interests 


From 
readers 


ofim) pro Veinent, several 


Count {| S Oo} has Se 
ed, 1th 
ol the 


vhieh, bv 
middie 


. } ; 
are generated, whose are 


! v. } : i ; ‘" x 
iitferent, and whonose sStrugvgo@les toj 


cendaucy arelikely to be so violent 
is toendanger the well being of the 
Commonwealth, Was ing however 


the evils which might have been an- 
ti pated from this peculiarity of 


circumstances, I] believe it is gene- 


raily true that the factions of a pro- 
vince are more virulent, and con- 
Vuisive, than those which distract 
the 


peace of a great euipire 3 just as 
the squabbles and scandal of a coun- 
‘rv town are always of the most ve- 
fAomous description. Whether it 
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| knowledge, it would be 1 pos- 

to estimate the w isdom of any 
These diflicul- 
have greatly embarrassed 
ny scheme for w iting Great Bri- 
¢ ia ind her colonies under one le- 
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be that large objects liberalize the 
mind, or that men who act under 
the eye of the universe are kept in 
awe by a sense of the high tribunal 
to which the ‘yo are accountable, I 
have no doubt, that if the principa- 
lity of Durham were subject to a 
county parliane ut, we should hear 
of exeesses in party violence which 
the decorums of a British legisla- 
ture will never sine From. si- 
milar excesses, I apprehend, Ire- 
land has been delivered. ‘To this it 
must be added, that whatever in- 

conveniences might have arisen out 
of such divisions in the [Trish assem- 
biies, would have fallen upon that 
country exclusively. Be the evil 
What it may, and 
that is shared i Bape | equal pro- 
portions ales all the members of 
the empire. 

It is of great importance that the 
rewards of talent should be so con- 
siderable, and the field in which it 
must be produced so large, that abi- 
lities of the ve ry highest order may 
be brought into the public service, 
The genius and enter prizing spirit 
of the Prince of Orange, was the 
“letand stay” which prevented the 
power ot Spain from overflowing 
Europe. Marlborough probably 
preserved Christe ndom from the 
premature domination of France, and 
gave to us a century of freedom, 
improvement, and hap piness, Per- 
haps Great Britain isin del ‘ted tothe 
energy Mr. Pitt 
for the support of her ancient con- 
sutution. Men eadowed with very 
extraordinary but 
yet their prodac- 
‘importance to the 
nation, than all the 
combined Libours of all the conmon 
rate political drudges and philoso- 
phers, who may flourish during half 
a century. ‘They take the tide of 
fortune in its flow, and bear on the 
proud barge of state a thousand 
leaguesin its progress. ‘They stand 
in the breach in the hour of peril, 
and the citadel is saved. ‘They an- 


it is now but one, 


‘and resources of 


powers can be 
rare ly pre oduced ; 
tiou ts of more 
welfare of a 


ticipate the wisdom of future ages. 
They accredit great principles of 
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policy. They establish a high 


; > . . rv 
standard of political virtue. They 
raise the tone of the seein which 


~—— 


they live, and the pation which cave 
them birth, New itisevident , that 
Tr land nnd r per old co nekitatinn 
must either have been governed by 
british influence, or rarely blessed 
with the presiding authority of ex- 
lted characters. Such men would 
net tr:quently have appeared in a 
cowry confined in its extent, and 
far behind its sister kingdom in libe- 
ral hoprovement; nor when pro- 
duced, could it be hoped that their 
romantic patretism would refuse 
the higher prizes which the field of 
syitish adventure offered to their 
abet By the union, Ireland is 
enabled to participate in all the ad- 
vantages which our empire enjoys, 
from the genius, « isdom, and know- 
Jedce embodied in its service. In 
these advantages she shared indced 
previously to -tiat nt; but she 
sharedintiuem only be cause, thorgh 
nominally independent, her govern- 
nent Was acten'ly administered by 
the some hands wioch regulated the 
other movements of our empire. If 
therefore it is insisted that her ac- 
quisition cf talent has been small, it 
nay be replied that it has been 
smailonity, becanse her loss of inde- 
pendence has been trifling. 
But the most considerable of al 
the advantages which have accrued 
Ireland upon the union yet re- 
mains unnoticed. [Ut is this: Her 
interests having been placed undes 
the cuardianship of the Uritish par- 
liament, have become a tepie of 
British inquiry. Weare no longer 
Indifierent to her welfare. The 
whole body of ponte al citizens have 
learned to consider her as a consti- 
tuent memLer ot the empire. Thou- 
sands, both tn and out of parliament, 
nre examining into the state of her 
cultivation, her manufactures, her 
religious institutions, her population, 
her wants, her suffe rings, her pros- 
pects. Ireland has become a field 
of speculation to the philosopher, of 
adventure tothe capitalist,of anxious 


jnvestigation to the patriot, of bene- 
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volent exertion to the Christian. A 
thousand springs are pouring thei; 
waters through a thousand channe} 
foenrich her soil. United to Great 
Britain by her constitution, she will 
become partaker of her prosp evrity 
and if, by the blessing of Providen ce, 
this country shail be preserved amid 
the wreck of nations, a century wi] 
net have ¢ lapsed before Ireland 
shall be seen roused from the slum. 
ber which the death-like dews of 
oppression and negiect had shed 
upon her, and pressing forward in 
the race of generous enrulation, rich 
in blessings, and sparkling with 
wealth, 

I cannot but seize this opportuni- 
ty to add atew words respecting the 
projects of improvement so benevo- 
lenily conceived by many who feel 
interested in the welfare of our 
sister island, We hear much of the 
unfortunate state of property in Tre. 
land; and the meneran le condition 
of the peasantry is atiributed to the 
evil system adop: ed by the prt 
pal land-owners. 1 nis may possibly 
be true; yet [ am not sure that 
much advantage is to he sapectes 
from meddling with these matter 
There are at leasttwoe ouside rations 
which may make us backward to 
project reforms in the economical 
department, wherever the flow o: 
capital and indusiry has not been 
obstracted, or drawn ito an unna- 
tural channel by positive enact- 
ment. One is, that men bemg 
astute in discovering their temp ral 
Interests; and private benehit beg, 
in these respects at least, commeident 
with public profit; there is always 4 
strong presumption in favour of the 
existing mode in which property 3 
distributed, whatever itmay be. Tue 
other is, that the sane quickness 
which generally secures the rgnt 
employ ment of w ealth, will, we may 
be quite satisfied, if it happens to be 
misdirected, very soon discover 4 
remedy, But there are other sub- 
jects of great national importance, 
which, being less immediately con- 
nected with the interests of indiv! 


duals, cannut be safely trusted 10 
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their * these 
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sagac ity. O 
Ci atl on. 


by 


lected? “Yet so little can they be 
tvusted to the activity of self-interest 
or philanthropy, that the most civi- 
lized country in the world at the 
commencement of the nineteenth 
century has made no provision for 
‘iia instruction of her peasantry ; 
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I need 
hut mention two; re late and edu- 
They ought never to be 
divided. Is it ‘necessary to add, that 
> liberal and enlightened govern- 
ment they ought never to be neg- 
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and within the pale of her own Eu- 
ropean einpire, nearly the whole 
native population of a great island 
are bowed down in the vassalage of 
Cathotic superstition. 

I have wandered a little from the 
straight path, but my readers, ifthey 
have not forgotten my introductory 
paper, will recollect the privilege 
the writer reserved to himself, for 
their ease and his own. 

CRITO.. 
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Lectures on Systematic Theology and 
Pulpit Eloquence. Py the late 
GEORGE CAMPBELL, D. D. F.R.S. 
Ed. Principal of Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. London, Cadeil, 
and Co. 1807. 8yo. pp. xy. and 
542. 


Tur circumstances of Theological 
Lectures are so generally the same, 
that if is wnnecessary to say any 
thing further concerning the pre- 
sent, except, which is a justice due 
to the writer, that the work was 
composed without any view to pub- 
lication. Such an intimation is cal- 
culated to secure a candid perusal, 
butit tends likewise to lower our ex- 
pectation of any considerable merit 
in the production ; and, with all 
the exercise of candour of which 
we are masters, we must say, that 
our perusal of the present Lectures 
has confirmed us in the opinion, 
that in the aggregate of just reputa- 
tion acquired by the author, a very 
moderate portion will be supplied 
by his posthumous publications. 
These Lectures are not wholly new 
tothe public. An ample, aud, we 
believe, just abridgment of them 
was given eight yearsago by the 
’. George Skene Keith, editor of 
Dr. Campbell’s Lectures on Eccle- 
siastical History, in a life of the au- 
yr prefixed to that work. 


The Lectures of which we are 
now to give an account, consist of 
the two parts specified in the title. 
They are preceded by four intros 
ductory Discourses or Lectures. The 
first part of what forms the body of 
the work, on Systematic Theology, 
contains six Lectures ; and the se- 
cond, oa Pulpit Eloquence, twelve. 

In the Introductory Discourses, 
the first subject of importance which 
is discussed is the proprie ty of re. 
ducing theology to a systematic 
form. Dr. ¢ Campbell takes the af- 
firmative side, as indeed his own 
plan in the most important half of 
the present volume obliged him to 
do. The necessity of arrangement 
is the prince ipal argume nt which he 
adduces, in defence of this mode of 
representing the truths of revela- 
tion; and he answers the objections 


from the circumstance that in the 
Bihle they are not thus exhibited, 
and from the alleged tendency of 


to contract the understand. 
ing, to produce prejudice, and to 
infuse a spirit of bigotry into the 
inind ; by observing, with relation 
to the first, that the Scriptures were 
civen, not to supe saat , but to bring 
int 0 exe rcise, the re asoning powers ; 
and, with relation to the second, that 
the abuse specified is by no meana 
a necessary consequence of a study, 
which has its peculiar advantages. 


systems 
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but that the abuse, which is com- 
mon, is to be guarded against by 
three considerations. The first is, 
that every scriptural truth, origi- 

nal or deduced, is not of equal 
perspicuity and importance: the 
second, that many controverted 
questions are not determined either 
way by Seriptnuie: the third, ‘never 
to think ourselves entitled, even in 
cases which we may imagine very 
clear, to form uncharitable judg- 
ments of those who think different- 
ly.” This last observation is a truism, 
which yet, as it is here put, seems 
to imply a falsehood ; for certainly 
in no assignable case ought we to 
act unchariiably towards others. It 
was not necessary therefore for Dr, 
Campbell immediately after to in- 
form us, “ 1 am satisfied that such 
judements on our part are unwar- 
rantable in every case.” But we 
proceed with his words, to detect, 
not the inaccuracy of his language, 
but the inaccuracy of his sentiment. 
“Of the truth of any tenet said to be 
revealed, we must judge according 
to our abilities, before we can be- 
lieve; but as to the motives by 
which the opinions of others are in- 
fluenced, or of their state in God’s 
account, that is no concern of ours.” 
In the heat of controversy, it is 
true, whether the cause of the indi- 
vidual be just or unjust, he is too 
ant to ascribe the conduct or ex- 
pr —_ of his apoio to bad mo- 
tives r princ iples: but are there 
no cases in which it 1s impossible to 


assign, to the actions and words of 


particular persons, any other than 
bad motives? Are there no cases in 
which they profess their motives ? 
This is certainly being too charita- 
ble by half. (pp. 11—19.) 

But the question concerning a 
theological or Christian system is 
too important to be dismissed with- 
out further examination. ‘There is 
hardly any subject on which men 
have taken the extremes of opinion 
with more inveterate bigotry. An 
attachment to some particular Sys- 
tem of divinity, whieh includes an 
equal aversion to the opposite one, 





[Sepr, 
and a preportionable aversion to qj! 
which dffer from it, although mor, 
rare than formerly, is still disco. 
verable among a large and respect. 
able body of Christians. On the 
other hand an anupathy to every 
thing that is sy stem, merely as SVs. 
tem, in theology, is an affection jy 
which the present age will not ad. 
mit itself, and indeed its preten. 
sions are undeniable, to be exceed- 
ed by any preceding one. The 
question is, whether the truth be 
wholly on one side, or whether it be 
divided or rather distributed | 
tween the two. ‘To determine thi: 
matter, we must first ascertain, what 
is the idea conveyed by the word 
system. A system is the whole ot 
any subject exhibited with a due 
connection, cons istency, arrange. 
ment, and subordination of the se- 
veral parts which compose it. Al! 
the different truths therefore of a 
distinctand extended subject must 
form asystem. Supposing the Bible 
to be proved by other evideuwe to 
be a divine revelation, and there. 
fore true, its doctrines must like- 
wise constitute a system. But it 
must further be proved, that we un- 
derstand the system of divine truths 
contained in the Scriptures, before 
we conclude that our view is the 
just one. When a thing exists, it 
may be discovered, and that is say- 
ing something ; for many pursuits 
have no existing object, the sup- 
posed object being a mere illusion, 
But then the discovery may not be 
made, or it may be made partially 
only, or a false conception may im- 
pose itself upon us as a real disco- 
very. For after all, it must be re- 
membered, and should be carefully 
remembered by the advocates ol 
system, that the reducing Scripture 
to a systematic form is a human 
operation, and the thing itself a hu- 
man produc tion : its dmmediate toun- 
dation is divine, but the system is 
buman. We are not, however, in 
the habit of attaching a degrading 
idea to every thing that we can call 
human. Divine truth can in no sense 
be made personally effectual to out 
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spiritual instruction or edification 
without becoming human. What 
deterioration it may experience by 
its reception into so imperfect a 
vessel, at the best, as the human 
mind, is another question, and has 
its importance In its proper place. 
A systein is the most perfect form in 
which any object of science can be 
exhibited: the more perfectly any 
thing can be known, the more per- 
fectly is it capable of being reduced 
to system. It is no subject of wonder, 
therefore, that inquisitive men have 
always been desirous of reducing 
their knowledge to this form, or as 
near to itas possible. Itis this de- 
sire, laudable in itself, which has 
rendered them impatient of the ob- 
stacles, sometimes insurmountable 
ones, which stand in the way of 
thisimportantacquisition, made them 
conten‘ed to embrace m many in- 
stances a shadow, and ibat of their 
own creation, for the substance, and 
brought into undeserved discredit 
the good which they failed to ac- 
quire from their zeal to attain it. 
Hence the various systems of Chris- 
tianity, as one or other of the fundas 
mental truths of that revelation have 
operated with the most commanding 
influence. Hence the system of the 
Arminian, who, laying his founda- 
tion on the justice of the Creator 
and the accountableness of the crea- 
ture, has given but a questionable 
admission to the absolute depen- 
dence of man upon the grace of 
God. Hence the system of the Cal- 
vinist, who, overcome by animpres- 
sion of the divine sovereignty and 
the divine decrees, has manifested 
an evident reluctance to receive in 
its full extent the satisfaction made 
by the Redeemer for the sins of the 
world. The Unitarian, of whatever 
description, reasoning from the as- 
sertion in Scripture of one only 
God, has denied the proper divinity 
of the Son and the Holy Spirit; 
while the Tritheist *, assuming asa 


* Mosheim records a sect of this name, 
and with answerable opinions, 
wp. 149, 150. 
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principle the revealed trinity of 
persons, has forgotten; or would not 
perceive, what is equally revealed, 
the unity of the divine persons in 
one godhead. ‘The general princi- 
ples of reasoning would warrant 
this procedure, if they did not with 
superior force inculcate, that some 
things are above the capaci:y of 
man to understand, in the manner, 
although not in the substance ; tha 

God is the fountain of truth ; and 
that when he is pleased to make 
any revelation, the province of rea- 
sonis to submit. But here les the 
difficuity. Men are practically 

whatever be their declarations, very 
unwilling to admit, that the plans of 
the Creator may far transcend the 
powers of conception in man, and 
that whatever in snch plans, (and 
we have no reason to believe less so 
in the stupendous plan of human 
redemption,) is communicated to us, 
must, from the nature of the sub- 
ject, be communicated in a very de- 
ivctive, and, we may say, impropert 
manner, abundantiy sufficient in- 
deed for the great object proposed, 
part of which no doubt was to incul- 
cate humility with respect to our 
knowledge of divine things. Such 
a system might naturaily be expecte 
ed to have many parts obscure ; 
and, from our inability to compre- 
hend its immensity as a whole, to be 
attended with some apparent con- 
tradictions, with many circumstances 
at least which we should be unable 
to reconcile. In this case, which 
we have no hesitation in believing 
is the real one, the utmost we can 
reasonably expect in forming a sys- 
tem of our own fron the materials of 
Scripture, answerable to the great 
archetypal one in the Supreme 
Mind, is to obtain a general resem- 
blance, and to exhibit the collective 
truths of revelation in something of 
their proper order and mutual rela- 
tion. If we will content ourselves 
with nothing less than a perfect sys- 
tem, like a sphere, with all its ra- 


+ Using the term inthe logical sense, as 
opposed to proper or apprepniate. 
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diations of doctrine in their proper 
subordination, and with no unoccu- 
pied vacancy, we may amuse our- 
selves with the i ingenious invention, 
butmust not imagine that itisa coun- 
terpart or image of the real system 
of the divine word. It may be 
wholly false, and must be partially 
so: its perfection is its defect. 

It is the farthest from our inten- 
tion in these observations to discre- 
dit the practice of reducing scrip- 
tural truth to a system. The ad- 
vantages of this method are well 
known, and we gladly leave them in 
the esteem which they hold with 
judicious persons. We only wish, 
by putting the subject in w yhat we 
conceive to be its true light, to 
gender both the use and the abuse 
of the method visible and distin- 
guishable, as well as to repress the 
temerity of those systematizers, who 
threaten’to bring it into irrecover- 
able disrepute. It may be observed, 
that although the term system with 
veference to the Bible is generally 
understood to sigpify a system of 
its doctrines, yet there are various 
systems of greater or less extent 
founded on the contents of the in- 
spired volume ; a system of prophe- 
ty, a system of chronology or his- 
tory, a system of harmonizing its 
synchronisms, &c. &c. That the 
Bible does not display these dif- 
ferent articles of information in the 
systematic form js an objection part- 
ly answered by Dr. Campbell. The 
book of Revelation resembles that of 
nature. The productions of nature 
are lavished over the face, both of 
the heavens and of the earth, in a 
wild and majestic profusion. Al- 
thongh, at the first view, they pre- 
sent an appearance not totally void 
of order, yet the numberless sys- 
tems which are known to exist in 
them, because they have been disco- 
vered, have not exhibited them- 
selves till after much laborious and 
persevering search. ‘These systems, 
however, constitute all the sciences, 
and afford the foundation of all the 
benefits of civilized life. The word 
of God presents a similar proof of its 


proceeding from the same author, 
Although it gives occasional jnti- 
m: tions of its grand scheme, vet its 
general character is very distant 
from a systematic one. There is ip 
it a majestic irregularity, which, 
however, to a humble and patient 
scrutiny, yields so far a systematic 
view of its contents as is nec essary 
or conducive to its principal object; 
the varied and effectual instruction 
of man in the way of salvation, and 
the exhibition of itself as a divin 
plan. An indiscriminate or gene- 
ral hostility to system is for the 
most part an evidence either of an 
equal hostility to truth, or of great 
mental weakness, Sometimes men 
rail at systems in general, because 
they are bigotted toa particular one 
of their ewn, without perceiving it 
to be such. It is well known too, 
that the component parts of a sys- 
tem, when detached from their pro- 
per place, and considered singly, 
are vulnerable, when the sy stem it- 
self is capable of defying any at- 
tack, ‘This advantage, one of the 
principal advantages of system, and 
that in which the truth of Scrip- 
ture stands intrenched tbe firmest, 
is well expressed by Lord Bacon, 
although that illustrious writer seems 
rather extravagantly attached to the 
aphoristic method. The strength 
of all sciences is as the strei igth ot 
the old man’s faggot in the band, 
For the harmony of a science, sup- 
porting each part the other, is, and 
ought to be, the true and briei 
corfutation and suppression of all 
the smaller sort of objections *.” 

Weshould apologize fortheleng th 
of this discussion, had it not a reter- 
ence which the readers of Dr. Camp- 
bell will perceive. 

In the first grand division of the 
present work, entitled, “Of i sei 
matic Theology, ” the sat having 
briefly noticed Natural Theology @ 
a preliminary study, commences 


¥ The advancement of learning, book 7 
works, last ed. vol. i. p. 50. The corres 
ponding part in the Latin is to be found, 
Vol. Vil po 7 
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hat he calls the proper department 
of the Christian divine, by some ob- 
eervations concerning an inquiry 
‘nto the truth or divinity of Chris- 
tianity. It would be expecting what 

sould be a fault if found in an ad- 
dress to theological students of the 
sit form, to look for any thing 
ry original inthis article; but Dr. 

( ‘ampbe Il has manifested a just ap- 
pretiation of the peculiar merit of 
Bp. Butler’s Analogy, by repre- 
senting it asa sufficient and the best 
answer to allthe objections of an in- 
ternal and philosophical kind against 
Christianity. Throughout the whole 
of the remaining lectures under the 
present division, the point most ear- 
nestly inculcated, and in which we 
cordially join issue with the learned 
author, is, that the Scriptures should 
be first and principally studied, par- 
ticularly in the original languages, 
in conjunction with such works as 
illustrate the grammatical peculia- 

rities of those languages, and the 
history of the times yee customs 
which elucidate the literal meaning 
of the Scriptures. ‘The priority is 
ascribed to this study professedly 
with relation to systems and com- 
mentaries, which are not to be stu- 
died at all, but merely consulted, 
and that in the last place. Dr. 
Campbell is peculiarly jealous of all 
that species of writing which pro- 
fesses to explain and systematize the 
doctrinal part of Scripture ; and 
paraphrases are placed in the low- 
est seat of degradation. ‘The lec- 
turer here indulges himself ina style 
of querulous acrimony which sug- 
gests the idea of personal offence on 
the subject, and certainly dves by 
no means recommend his work. The 
term orthodox * is treated with the 
sarcastic severity to which we have 


* The sarcastic use of the epithets, or- 
thodoxr, god, bious, is of standing efficacy 
in the vocabulary of the enemies of reli- 
gion, and supplies their philippiecs against 
any thing that has more than the name of 
Christianity with nearly all the wit they 
Possess. It is a peculiar recommendation 
of this species of rhetoric that the use of it 
requires neither talent nor pains. 
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been accustomed from other quar- 
ters; and we are pleasantly told of 
the gospel of Erasmus, the gospel of 
Clarke, the gospel of Doddridge. 
(p. 237.) There is indeed a great 
deal of this popular mode of “a 
mentation throughout the work. Bu 

is not the system, which any ndivi- 
dual, following the directions of his 
present instructor, would deduce 

from Scripture, a human one, like 
all that have gone before him? Is 
it not fair to suppose, that some at 
least of his predecessors have used 
the same integrity, and exercised 
the same ability and exertionas him- 
self in this field? Is it possible to 
read the Scriptures in a translation 
without depending upon human in- 
terpretation in the very principles 
of Christian science, the version of 
every term and phrase ? Or, if the 
originals are resorted to, must not 
grammarians and lexicographuers be 

depended upon in the very first in- 
stance ? And after all, why did Dr. 

Campbell himself pebiieh a large 
commentary upon the Gospel, pre- 

possessing the reader, by his preli- 
minary dissertations, with principles 

which affect the fountain of biblical 
information ? We make not these 
observations to invalidate the advice 
which Dr. Campbell gives respect- 
ing the supreme attention which 
the Scriptures claim ; but to qualify 
the degrading views which he has 
endeavoured to impress of the la- 
bours of prec ‘eding theologians. We 
are not quite certain, that it is not of 
use to accompany the perusal of 
Scripture with the entire continued 
perusal of some commentary, al. 
though we are ready to admit, and 
lament, that almost every large 
commentary is about four times as 
long as it should be. We do not 
perceive, thata reader, with but very 
moderate preceding qualifications, 

is under the necessity of adopting 
every thing that his commentator 
tells him. There are indeed bigots 


who will not depart an inch from a 
favourite systematiser, and there are 
other bigots who will not concede 
an inch to ¢ any ; and we are afraid 
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that bigots will always exist, either 
with or without the assistance of 
commentators, 

We are tempted to make one re- 
mark, befire we leave this subject, 
on the mischief of beginning the 
study of divinity with the study of 
a sy stem, however good it may hap- 
pen to be. The system, if it is 
really such, prese its the doctrines of 
revelation in so accurate a form and 
order, the limits of each are so well 
defined, and the proportions are so 
correctly adjusted, that there ts no 
suspicion of any difficulty, apparent 
contradiction, or even obscurity 
and imperfection, till the Scrip- 
tures themselves are referred to, 1 
which these refractory circumstances 
abound, and are intended to teach 
us a very necessary lesson. But 
there is danger lest the 1 Inexperienc- 
ed student should feel a dissatistac- 
tion upon the discovery, which may 
precipitate him into scepticism and 
all its consequences. 

Dr. Campbell has spoken rather 
disrespectfully of reading many 
books, and althouga his observation 
upon the subject be just, itisenounced 
inamanner which to us conveys the 
idea of somethiug which is unjust. 
Writers, it may general! y be sup- 
posed ,exempt their own works from 
the proscription, which, in a testy 
humour, they are sometimes apt to 
denounce against those of others. A 
theological lecturer, in our qpinion, 
would not employ himself amiss by 
pointing out a proper selection of 
books (their own might be included) 
suited to different classes of pupils 
and different plans of study, with 
such an account of sock work as 
should more especially apply to the 
particular purpose in view, This, 
trom various causes, were it well 
executed, would be by no means an 
easy task: a circumstance which 
has probably deterred our cCorres- 
pondeuts from attempting toanswer 
a demand of some standing made 
upon them to turnish a catalo: sue of 
books in the order in which they 
should be read by a young theolo- 
gicaleandidate. Age, previous study, 
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the capacity, the object, of the sty. 
dent should all be taken into the ac. 
count. ‘The want of any chain of 
works adapted to these varying cir- 
cumstances is another difficulty ; for 
it must be recollected, that ALLY Che 
subject may be treatec in Ways the 
most distant and nearly opposite to 
each other. The thing, however, 
might be done, although in-per rfect- 
ly, vet to the great advantage of the 
stude nt; and, let us add, the fie 'd is 
yet vacant. There is only one 
place in which Dr. Campbell has 
named any number oi Looks, and 
that is at page 154, where an odd 
confusion of works on Hebrew An- 
tiquities Is suggested to the choice of 
the pupil. “ As greater proficien- 
cy is made,’ we are told, ‘ re. 
course may be had to Selden and 
Spencer.” To what part of Selden’s 
six folio volumes we would ask? 
and with what prospect of advan- 
tage ip a writer, who, with all his 
immense and useful erudition, was 
yet enslaved to the authority of 
Rabbins and Gemarists? The re- 
ference to Spencer is still more ex- 
tracrdinary. Did it never occur to 
Dr. Campbell, in the career of his 
invectives against systems, that the 
work of Spencer concerning the 
Hebrew ritual is devoted, in the 
most rigid or most servile manner 
that can be imagined, to the esta- 
blishment of a system, determining 
very important points respecting the 
whole revelation anterior to ‘he 
Christian; a system to which we 
conjecture Dr. Campbell was as stiff 
all Opponent as we are ? 

In pp. 157—159, are contained 
eight general heads, under which 
our author proposes that his pupils 
should digest the system which they 
are to collect for themselves from 
the Bible. They ere repeated by 
himself, “ God, the creation, man, 


the son of God, the Holy Spirit, the 
regeneration, the world to come, the 
The sense in which 
Dr. Campbell uses the term regene- 
ration in the forecited passage 1s so 
ive his own 
« The sixth 


Scr iptures.”” 


peculiar, that we shall 
explanation of 
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of tne Spirit, is that great end to 
which both are directed, the regene- 
ration or recovery of man.” “Did 
we not, just at this time, recollect 
the interpretation given by Br. 

Cc ampbell of the first part of John 
iii. we should be apt to suspect some 

design in this innovation. 

Subjoined to the third lecture is a 

eriticism on the word isos, Heb. 
iii. 5, in elucidation of the manner 
of, study recommended ia that lec- 
ture. It is both i ingenious, and we 
think just. ‘The term is rendered 
faithful in our translation. With 
‘this sense the scope of the passage 
militates. ‘The passage in the Old 
Testament to which the allusion is 
made in the epistle, Numb. x1.6,&c. 
does the same. ‘The Hebrew word 
is a passive participle, and signifies 
not only farthful, but trusted, charged 
with, &e. The Greek word in Hel- 
lenistic use acquired the same lati- 
tude, and it has the passive sense 10 
several passages of the Septuagint. 
Hence Dr. Campbell Ssaualaton the 
verse in the epistle to the Hcbrews, 
‘ And Moses was indeed trusted as 
a servant,” &e. Hehas uot noticed 
another expression in the New Tes- 
tament, which we think is happily 
ustrated by this criticism, we 
mean } Tim. i. 12. The common 
nonce ‘ Tthank Christ Jesus 
our Lord, who hath enabled me, for 
that he counted me faithful, putting 
me into the ministry,” seems to im- 
ply a preceding fidelity on the 
sround of which the ministry was 
entrused to him, directly in oppo- 
sition to the declaration concerning 
his preceding state which immedi- 
ately succeeds. The sense is pretty 
evicently a thanksgiving to Christ, 
that he had conferred upon him such 
a trust, or accounted him seo far to be 
trusted, as to put him into the m- 
nistry. 

We could almost persuade our- 
selves to quote a passage occurring, 
pp. 190—194, for the impartial ac- 
count which it gives of the very ex- 
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point, which in the order of nature 
should immediately follow the me- 
djation of tne Son and ministration 
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ceptionable method of adducing 
scriptural testimony made use of by 
writers of opposite persuasions, 
The combatants have a set of op- 
posite texts which they bring for- 
ward as required, w hile they. each 
carefully abstain from such as are 
deemed the strength of their oppo- 
nents. One party looks with a jea- 
lous eye, as our author observes, on 
the very mention of good w orks, the 
rule of the final judeme nt, the ne- 
cessity of obedience, the tnauliicien. 
cy of unfruitful faith, the danger of 
apostasy. While the opposite party 
are no less startled by the mention 
of our being saved by faith, the ne- 
cessity of divine grace, election, re- 
generation, &c. They are apt to 
exclaim, “ Rank Calvinism ;” it is 
much f they do notadd, “ F anati- 
cal and puritanical nonsense.” If 
an adverse text is handled, the most 
unwarrantable methods are taken to 
reconcile it with the system of the 
writer. Asthere is too much truth 
even in the darkest pictures of hu- 
man nature, we are not at all cispo- 
sed to deny that this representation 
has its archetypes. But let us hope 
that every theologian is not of this 
dese ription : ; let us bope that there 
is some difference sometimes be- 
tween those who are sensible of the 
faults here reprimanded, and ear- 
nestly labour to avoid them, and 
those who are cither totally igno- 
rant of them, or view them in the 
light of excellencies. There is little 
encouragement indeed to diligence, 
self-examination, and self-denial, if, 
after all, every divine without ex- 
ception must be, or be accounted, a 
bigot. 

In the fifth lecture, Dr. Campbell 
shews the advantage of his plan of 
dedacing our sy stem of div inity and 
morality immediately trom theSc rip- 
tures, with relation to controversy. 
This the Doctor deprecates as we all 
deprecate war. [le allows, indeed, 


that in the present state of things it 
is necessary, and a worthy object-ot 
the student’sattention; and although 
he considers it literally preposterous 
to begin with controversy, he ad- 
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mitsthat there are occasions, when, 
for the purpose of coming to the 
point with more dispatch, a contro- 
versial work may be resorted to in 
the first instance. It would be hard, 
he says, if errer were allowed to at- 
tack, and truth not permitted to de- 
fend herself. It ts quite the fashion 
of the present age to decry contro- 
versy, and by controversy thus de- 
c rie seem to be un le rst ood theo! O- 
sical works only, and those too only 
in defence of religion or Christianity. 
It seldom occurs to the modern 
reader to attach this disgracetul 
term to those works which atiack 
them; or toplace in the proscribed 
hist of controversialists, such writers 
as, Voltaire, Hume, Gibbon, God- 
win, &c. &c. Yet are these persons 
controversialists to all intents and 
purposes, and in what some may be 
disposed to consider the worst sense 
of the term. In controversy the 
cause determines every thing. In 
order to qualify ourse Ives, either for 
actual controversy, when the un- 
pleasant necessity is imposed, or for 
tudging of controverted potnts, it 1s 
incumbent that we should be ac- 
quainted with the silentiaiien which 
determine the guestion, Without 
some previous and independent 
knowledge of our own, we are at the 
cominand of every instructor, and 
must follow wherever he leads. At 


ns events, elementa ry knowledge of 


sme extent, and well grounded, as 
in every other mstance, W onderful- 
ly facilities, expe dites, and gIVeSs so- 
lidity to our decisions on theologic al 
questions. With the help of a to- 
lerable memory, a person may be 
able to repeat a chain of conclusive 
arguments i favour of some point 
in controversy: but were he well 
read in the Scriptures, - Eccle- 
siastical History, he might deter- 
mine the matter for himself deter- 
mine, as it might happen, not one, 
buta hundred questions of the same 
description; and, should he avail 
himself of the assistance of another 
on any subject, he would appreciate 
the value of the arguments adduced 
with a hundred fold greater accura- 


t 
cy than one notso prepared, Ele. 
mentary knowledge is a well in our 
own premises: it may take some 
time and some expence to dig, parti- 
cularly if the springs lie low, and, 
ona short scale, it may appear a 
saving to bring bucket by bucket- 
full trom the well of a neighbour; 
but an experience of no very consi- 
derable length, more especially if 
the consumption be large, will dis- 
cover how mitich § rreater would be 
the advantage o f having a well of 
Our OWN. 

Having said so much upon the 
first part of Dr. Campbell’s work, 
we shall be excused from an equal 
prolixity in examining the second, 
on Pulpit Eloquence. This set of 
lectures struck us likewise as con- 
taining little that is original, less 
even than the other. The directions 
are for the most part very just: but 
they are such as appear to us to be 
obvious to persons of a moderate 
judgment on the subject. But be- 
tween those who are just entering 
upon the study, and those who have 
made it an object of their attention 
and reading for many years, there is 
a great difference. And it should be 
remembered, that, in many cases, it 
is the intrinsic sterling value of a 
thing which renders 1t common. 
W hat is more common than a know- 
ledge of the iirst rules of arithme- 
tic * but to despise them for that 
reason would argue consumiate 
folly. In almost all the works on 
the subject of pulpit eloquence, we 
may trace the Institutes of Quinti- 
lian : the Ecclesiastes of Erasmus, a 
very useful performance in many 
respects, might be entitled, 2udnéi- 
Hianus Eb vangelizans. 

We were concerned to find, by the 
last paragraph of the fifth lecture, 
that Dr. Campbell bas sanction- 
ed occasional attendance upon the 
theatre, even in those who are can- 
didates tor the sacred ministry. We 
fee! that it would be loss of time, 
and of no use, to examine the argu- 
ments, rather insinuated than ex- 
pressed, by which he defends this 
concession. This opinion will, 
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doubt, acquire to the author from a 
certain party plentiful compliments 
upon his liberality ; neither should 
we be surprised, if it procured notice 
+o the work itself from critics, who 
are not in the habit of paying much 
attention to our superstition.* 

Dr. Campbell has, in our opinion, 
yery justly condemned (pp. 414— 
417) the practice of preaching from 
texts which are generally under- 
stood to militate against the doctrine 
iatended to be established in the 
sermon. Ele adduces Clarke and 
{Hoadley as instances of this prcpos- 
terous method. It would be well 
if the example had no imitators in 
the present day. Decepit exemplar, 
&e, There is too much of the air 
of a prize fighter in. such conduct. 
There are some good observations, 
which however have appeared in 
print before, upon the proper ma- 
nagement of a text, and an attention 
rather to the sense than the words, 
(pp. 440.) &e. The Doctor is per- 
haps too severe, although the sub- 
ject is doubtless reprehensible, upon 
the practice common with some 
preachers of always producing the 
same matter im their sermons, and 
that their whole body of divinity. 
“T never heard,” says he, from such 
preachers, “but one sermon, the 
form, the mould into which it was 
cast, was different according to the 
ditterent texts, but the inatter was 
altogether the same. You had in- 
variably the preacher’s whole sys- 
tem, original sin, the incarnation, 
the satisfaction, election, imputed 
righteousness, justification by faith, 
sanctification by the spirit, and so 
forth.” (p. 442.) 

Although we are far from wishing 
to vindicate this style of preaching, 
yet it is evident, that certain cir- 
cumstances may palliate some ap- 
proach to it. But we avail ourselves 
of the invitation thus given to us to 


express an equal disapprobation of 


the contrary method; where the 
preacher almost totally omits the 


grand doctrines of Christianity, or 


¥* Acts xxv, 19 
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very faintly asserts them, and seeins 
to have so little care even to be con- 
sistent with himself in what he does 
preach, that, instead of having a body 
of divinity to bring forward on all 
occasions, he has noteventhe shadow 
of one to produce on any. Itis per- 
haps a still more miserable prostitu- 
tion of office, in the servants of the 
Most High God, appointed to shew 
men the way of salvation, when, after 
the declaration of doctrines of a just 
and salutary description, not, it may 
be, such as constitute the most essen- 
tial features of Christianity, yet cal- 
culated to exhibit the perfections of 
God, in an awful and attecting light, 
to impress a sense of the authority 
and reasonableness of the divine 
commands, and to pierce the souls 
of the flagrantly guilty with re- 
morse,—what ought, or pretends, te 
be the application, totally destroys 
the personal effect, if not the doc- 
trine itself, of all that preceded; and 
the hearers, if not accustomed to this 
mode of address, are surprised te 
find, that the duties of repentance 
and amendment for which they were 
in some degree preparing them- 
selves, are intended for a very dif. 
ferent set of persons, whom indeed 
it would be difficult to identify ; 
since on the supposition that thos« 
who might be fixed upon as the ob- 
jects, were to form the whole, or a 
part, of the congregation, at any 
future time, they would still be the 
happy individuals, of whom the 
preacher thought better things, how- 
ever he might speak. We are not 
sure that preachers of this class may 
not be quite as popular in their way, 
as those stigmatized by Professor 
Campbell. 

A few remarks remain to be made 
on the publication which we are leay- 
ing. ‘The character of Dr. Camp- 
bell has always stood high in our 
esteem. As a biblical critic, his 
talents are of the first order. His 
Translation of the Gospels, with the 
Preliminary Dissertations and Notes, 
although the author may not, and, 
in our opinion, has not atehieved ali 
that has been attributed te hin. is 2 
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and, should such a combination of 
circumstances arrive as to render it 
advisable to Improve our present 
authorized translation, it would af- 
ford considerable assistance in the 
unlertaking. But perhaps the most 
perfect work, although a small one, 
of Dr. Campbell’s, ts his Dissertation 
on Miracles, in which he has unken- 
nelled, with all the triumph of evi- 
dence, the irreligious sophistry of 
Hume. We are not disposed to re- 
gard the extraordinary amity with 
which this controversy was con- 
ducted so favourable to Dr. Camp- 
bell as some of his friends would re- 
present it. His excessive civility to 
Gibbonis as little a recommendation 
to him. We know well enough, that 
a comparative indifference to the 
essence of Christianity will produce 
a superfluous candour towards the 
enemiesof Christianity, asetiectually 
and accurately as that entire subjee- 
tion of feeling to principle which a 
perfectionist alone pretends to attain. 
We conceive this favour, rather than 
candour, towards the most inveter- 
ate opponents and foulest slanderers 
of the Christian cause, as somewhat 
resembling the conduct of that man, 
who should be found in familiar and 
amicable conversation with a per- 
son, Who, the day before, had mur- 
dered or attempted to murder his 
father. The principles of the for- 
mer of the writers just mentioned 
(for the latter can hardly be said to 
have had any that were consistent 
in any thing but in wickedness) are 
utterly subve rsive of all morality as 
well as religion. It may indeed 
suit the defence and promotion of 
the scepticism of Hume, or of scep- 
ticism in general, to assert, that its 
dongs aig al are perfectly harm- 
Jess, that they are purely specula- 
tive, and aia out application to any 
practical couclusion; that the argu- 
ments adduced in its support are 
only intended to exhibit the inge- 

nuity of the writer, and to mortify 
human reason by discev ering its 
narrow limits. We have no doubt 
that in most cases the principles of 
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scepticism are not intended to be 
acted upon, even by those who 
maintain them with the greatest per- 
tinacity, and that the absolute un 
ce rtainty with which these princi- 
ples overwhelm alike every object 
of knowledge, is never suffered to 
interfere with the siightest temporal 
enjoyment of the sceptic: he eats, 
drinks, plays, sings, reads, writes, 
just hike a dogmatist. But there are 
some little circumstances, in which 
the consequences and practical ap- 
plication of the system may, indeed 
must, in his opinion, be allowed to 
be poverty valid and exceedingly 
salutary: --when, for instance, the 
truth of that religion is to be under. 
mined or destroyed, which declares 
the responsibility of man; convicts 


him of guilt ; demands a renuncia- 


tion of sin; reveals a way, but a 
most humiliating way of salvation, 
as the only one ; and exhibits the 
final judgment, which shall fix the 
whole world, according to their cha- 
racter, either im endless happiness, 

or endless misery. ‘The consequen- 
ces, with relation to these points, are 
such as the sceptic can by no means 
dispense with; and, shonld any of 
his friends, in their seal for the de- 
fence of the cause, deny all conse- 

quences whatever to it, he would be 
disposed to exclaim with the happy 
madman who was cured by the efii- 


cacious kindness of those about 
him.— 


——————Me occidistis, amici, 

Non servastis, ait; cui sic extorta 
voluptas, 

Et demptus per vim mentis gratissi- 
mus error *, 


Indeed we should have beea much 
gratified to find in the publication 
before us, or any other of Dr. Camp- 
bell’s publications, something more 
decidedly evangelical (we cannot 
give up the use of this just and im- 
portant term, whatever abuses it 
may have suffered or clamour ex- 
cited) than tous they appear to fur- 
nish. A mind, properly imbued 
with those principles and feelings 


lorat. Epist. 2, 1. ii. lin, 138—149. 
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which Christianity most anxiously 
‘nculcates, could scarcely have gone 
over the same ground, without leav- 
ing some e€ ident impression of its 


footsteps in the passage. It has al- 
ways been our earnest wish to see 
le: arning and piety united in the 
professors of Christianity, but more 
especially in its ministers. Were 
we to make choice between them, 


we should, without hesitation, give a 


locided and warm preference ot 


Kor what ts all 
learning w hich has no higher 

object thin. a temporal one, com- 
peced with the fear of God which is 
the beginning, and, we may say, 

completion, of true wisdom? Of 
what service is even sacred learn- 
ing, if it be detached from its.sanc- 
rifving effect on the heart? It can 
auswer no other purpose than to in- 
crease the condemnation of the un- 
profitable servant. It is, however, 
avery disgraceful thing in minis- 
ters of an Citablisheont, which af- 
fords the means, and imposes the 
obligation of improvement in learn- 
ing, to have as little, even in the w ay 
of their profession, as almost any of 
the laity, actively ‘engaged i in secu- 
lar pursuits, may attain, It is cer- 
tainly disgraceful .in those, upon 
whom an additional obligation is laid 
trom the nature and duties of thetr 
profession, to discover ignorance, 
or ©ommit errors, in the exposition 
ot Scripture, and in the more noto- 
rious facts connected with Chris- 
hanity, which persons of merely 
reneral learning can detect. Yet, 

is it uncommon to find passages of 
holy writ, even when they are 
chosen for a text, and conse quently 
ought to be better studied, applied 
in sack a sense as a very moderate 
degree ofability and atte ation would 
discover to be far removed trom that 
which the context obliges them to 
bear > Are not texts, 0c curring ina 
chain of reasoning, often interpret- 
ed, just as if they were insulated 
proverbs, which might stand in any 
connection ¢ Of the same character 
iS au ignorance, inexcusable with 


wie to learning. 
the 


the present facilities of such learn- 
60, 


Crist, No, 
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ing, of the testimony of the MSS., 

both of the Old and New ‘Testament, 
respecting any text of importance, 
and especially where the variation 
is important and well supported. 

W hat is an infidel of some talent to 
do, when, if he designs to solicit in- 
struction, he can only receive such 
as will render his instructor con- 
temptible ? In these degenerate 
days we shrink at the gigantic at- 
tainments in literature (for the re- 
cion of sacred science is almost un- 
limited) not of mere scholars and 
recluses, but of active aud evangeli- 
cal pastors; without sufficiently 
considering, that idleness, impati- 
ence of persevering study, and a 
love of lighter and more bodily 
occupations, produce nearly all the 
ditterence. Men more laborious in 
the ordinary duties of the ministry 
can scare ely be named than the 
greater part of the reformers, and 
the y were likewise men of eminent 
and extensive learning, We need 
not go out of cur own land for cha- 
racters, who united in an illustrious 
manner the two qualifications upon 
which we are insisting. Cranmer, 
Ridley, Jewel, Hooker, Usher, Bax- 
ter *, Beveridge, and many. other 


* There are some excellent observations 
in the third “ of Baxter’s Christian Di- 
rectory, pp. , &c. on the subject of 
theological Mee *« Most of the Bishops 
aud Councils,” he says, ‘that cried dowu 
common learning, had little of it them- 
selves, and therefore knew not how to judge 
of it: no more than good men now that 
wantit.’’ He concludes, partly in confore 
mity with Dr. Campbell; ‘ tinally, the 
truth is, that the Sacred Scriptures are now 
too much undervalued, and philosophy much 
overvalued by many, both as to euzlence 
and usefulness: and @ few plam certuin 
truths which all our Catechisms contain, well 
pressed and practised, would make a better 
Church and Christians, than is now to be 
found among us all. And I am one, that, 
after ail that 1 have written, da heartily 
wish that this were the ordinary state of our 
Churches. But yet by accident much 
more is needful, as is proved: 1. For the 
fyller understanding of these principles: 2. 
For the defnding of them (especially by 
those that are called to that work): 

4] 
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fectual instruction, by their deep 
and extensive erudition, The last 
named prelate is scarcely known to 
many in any other character than 
that of the author of the Private 
Thoughts. The profound knowledge 
of the oriental languages and of ec- 
Clesiastical antiquity “disph ved in 
his Pandecta Canonum, &e. isknown 
to few, appreciated by tew er, and 
equalled perhaps by none in the 
present day. It is enough now for 
“orave and learned clerks” to under- 
stand any thing about the first Chris- 
tians, what they were and what they 
taught, from some compend of ece le- 
siastieis! history : ali that is known, 
for the most part, of the laborious 
and useful works of Origen, Euse- 
bius, and Jerom is from an = occa- 
sional reference to their writings in 
modern authors, who have them- 
sclves probably quoted from quota- 
tions. Not that we would recom- 
mend the entire perusal cf the Chris- 
tian writers even of the first three 
centuries: but unquestionably every 
Christian scholar and divine ought 
to have some original acquaintance 


3. To keep a minister from that contempt 
which may else frustrate his labours: 4. 
And to be ornamentaland subservient to the 
‘substantial truths.’ Immediately after, 
he subjoins a list of books which are to 
constitute the Poor Student’s Library, the 
bare titles of which, printed almost as close 
as possible, occupy four folio pages and 
nearly a column. In ‘* the poorest or 
smallest library that is tolerable,’ more 
than a hundred different works are enume- 
rated, many of them folios, and many 
consisting of more volumes than one. The 
books recommended were probably the 
best in the time of the writer: but they 
would by no means form a proper selec- 
tion now. The chief merit of theological 
works of the 16th and 17th centuries is 
their practical tendency and their occa- 


sional sublimity ; qualities of the highest 
order, and in which those works are, and 
‘perhaps wul ever continue unrivalled, 
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divines might be mentioned, who, 

while they did not neglect to preach 
( hrist crucified with the utmost sim- 
plicity and zeal, could conciliate or 
command the respect of the learned, 
as well as aflord them the most ¢ f. 
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with the more important pieces, and 
such a general knowledge of thei; 
writings as to be able to give its due 
value to any occasional. quotation, 

We are not, however, over rigorous 
even inthisdemand. Weacknow- 
ledge that cases exist, in which the 
learning here insisted upon is very 
dispensable. Natural incapacity, a 
health which will not bear close and 
severe study, want of the means of 
prosecuting such study, and situa. 
tions which require neither the ex- 
istence nor rep jutation, nor exercise 
of literary attainments, or require 
other qualifications more urger ly, 

are all, in our opinion, sufticient 
apologies for the defect referred to. 
But the general position is unhurt 
by this concession, that a prolessed 
Christian instructor should be able 
to give the best information to an 
inquirer on any subject connected 
with © hristianity, and likewise he 
able to give the best answer to any 
objec tions which may be urged 
against it. 

We conclude with repeating our 
wish, that evangelical piety and 
sound Christian learning may ever 
maintain,and attain or recover where 
it may not exist, a firm and insepa- 
rable alliance ; that the mutual sus- 
picion and contempt which is apt 
to be entertained, and perhaps with 
some but not equal reason, between 
the opposite parties who range them- 
selves under the two standards too 
often hostile to each other, may be 
converted intoan ev angelical union of 
principles and character, or at least 
subside into reciprocal respect; and 
that the reasoning faculty, which is 
capable of producing the most be- 
neficial effects by its proper appli- 

cation, as it is capable of producing 
the most deleterious ones by its per- 
version, may be consecrate od to the 
promotion both of the glory of its 
author, and of the best interests of 
those who are partakers of the same 
rational nature. 
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Transactions of the Parisian Sanhe- 
drim, or Acts of the 
Isyaelitish Deputies of Brance and 

lialy, convoked at Paris by an Inm- 
nerial = Royal Decrce, dated 
May 30, 1806. Translated from 
the nail published by M. 
ee Tawa, with a Preface 


and illustrative Notes, by F. D. 
Kirwan, sq. London. he lor. 
1807, $vo, pp. Xvi. and 33 


{x a former number, that for on 

p. 405, we ventured to give it as our 

opinion, that it was the policy of 

Bonaparte, in calling together a 

f Synod of Jewish deputies at Paris, 

to attach to his person and govern- 
ment the whole body ot that dispers- 
ed, restless, and enterprising peo- 
ple, and to avail himself oftheir ser- 
vices in promoting his ainbitious de- 
sigas; the ready entrance which 
they obtain into every country of 
Europe, making them peculiarly fit 
iustruments for this work. What- 
ever ground there may have been 
t0 question the accuracy of this spe- 
culation, is removed by the present 
work, which, though it by no means 
tully developes the purposes of the 
ismperor ot the French in convening 
this extraordinary assembly, yet dias 
covers enough to shew that his 
views have a much more important 
destination than that of regulating 
the internal polity of the House oa 
israc I. 

On the 25th of July, 1806, the 
deputies, to the number of 111, as- 
sembled at Paris, and commenced 
their sittings. A number of ques- 
tions were proposed to them by the 
commissioners of government, re- 
specting polygamy, divorce, the in- 
tcrmarriage ot Jews and Christians, 
the light in which Jews regard 
9 not of their religion, 


ener es 


Frenchmen 
their disposition to consider France 
as their country, to defend it, and to 
obey its laws, hedatursel the police 
jurisdiction exercised within thetr 
uwn body, the professions from which 
iheir law excludes them, and the 


lawfulness of taking usury Senenthele 
brethren, and also from strangers, 
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of the Parisian Sanhedrim. 


The questions were accompanied 


with this significant hint. ‘* Attend 
and never lose sight of that which 
We are going to tell you: that when 
a monarch, equally firm and just, 
who knows every thing, and who pu- 
hishes or re compenses every action, 
puts questions to his subjects, these 
would be equally guiity, and blind 
to their true interests, if they were 
to disguise the truth in the Icast.” 
(p. 132. 

‘The answers made by the assema 
bly to these questions, is prefaced 
by a declaration, “ that their reli- 
gion makes it their duty to consider 
the law of the prince as the supreme 
law in civil and political matters ; 
and that should their religious code 
contain civil or political commands, 
at variance with thuse of the French 
code, those commands would of 
course Cease to influence and govern 
them, since they must, above all, 
acknowledge and obey the laws of 
the prince.” (p. 150.) 

The answers are in substance as 
— ° 

. It is not lawful for Jews te 
marry more than one wile: and in 
Europe they in general conform to 
this practice. Moses indeed does 
not forbid polygamy; and in the 
Vast it still prevails in some decree; 
but a Synod of 100 Rabbics which 
assembled at Worms in the j1th 
century, condemned the practice ; 
aud it has since been renounced in 
the West. 

Divorce is allowed by the law 

Moses; but the Jews account 
neither the rabbinical marriage nor 
divorce to be valid, unless previous 
ly 3 si inetioned by the civil power. 
The law docs not prohibit the 
ameiiaiiana of Jews and Chris- 
tians. The: opinion of the Rabbies 
however, is against such marriages, 
because, without the religious cere- 
monies used in such cases, no mar- 
riage can be considered as relig?- 
ously, though it be ctvilly valid. 
The Rabbies would be no more in- 
clined to bless the marriage of a Jew 
with a Christian, than a Catholic 
priest would, 
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4, In the eyes of Jews, French- 
men are their biethren. The law 
of Moses commands them to love 
Strangers, nay, to love their fellow 
creatures as themselves, 
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and to ob- 


serve towards them all the rules of 


justice. How much are these obli- 
gations increased in the present im- 
stance by considerations of grati- 
tude ? France is their country : all 
Frenchmen are their brethren. 
They admit of no difference 
in the conduct ofa Jew toa French- 
man, and to one of his own religion. 

6. In the heart of Jews the love 
of their country is so powertlul a 
sentiment, that a French Jew con- 
siders himeett i in England as among 
strangers; and the case is the same 
with the English Jews in France. 

The mode ot homipating Rab- 
bies 1s different in different places. 
In France, since the revolution, the 
majority of the heads of families 
names the Rabbi, after previous in- 
quiries as to his learning and mora- 
lity. 

8. The Rabbies exercise no police 
jurisdiction amoung the Jews. Rab- 
bies are now here. to be tound in the 
law of Moses, norare they mentioned 
till towards the close of the days of 
the second temple. ‘The Jews were 
then governed by Sanhedrins or tri- 
bunals, ‘T ag Grand Sanhedrim, com- 
posed of 71 judges, sat at Jerusa- 
lem, and was the supreme tribunal. 
The lesser Sanhedrin, composed of 
22 judves, sat alsoat Jerusalem, and 
decided matters of smaller in) por- 
tance. And there were interior 
courts consisting of three judges, 
for civil causes and police. After 
their dispersion, a Rabbi and two 
other Doctors formed occasionally a 
tribunal; but since the revolution 
those tribunals are suppressed ti 
Frence and Tialy, and the functions 
ofthe Rabbi Safe Limite dl to preac lie 
ig morality, blessing merriages, 
aud pronouncing divorces. As to 
judicial powers, they possess none, 
there being among them no settled 
hierarchy, nor any subordination 
in the cxercise of their religious 
functions. 
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[Sepr. 
0. There are no professions w hich, 
the Jews are forbid to exercise, The 
Talmud declares, that the fathe; 
who does not teach a protession ty 
his child, rears hind up 
villain. ° 
10. The word which in Deutery- 
nomy xxii, is translated usury, means 
2nterest of any kind, and not usurious 
interest. The law of Moses fixed no 
rate of interest; theretore could not 
have had usury in its contem pla- 
tion, which meansa rate of interest 
shave that tixed by law. It forbade 
the Hebrews to lend on intcrest to 
one another. But this was to draw 
closer the bonds of fraternity, and to 
give them a lesson of reciprocal be- 
nevolence. It was the obvious de- 
sign of the lawgiver to. establish 
among them the equality of prope r- 
ty, anda inediocrity of private for 
tune. Hence the institution of the 
sabbatical year and the year of Ju- 
bitee. His imtention was also to 
make them a vation of husbandmen. 
In the pursuit of this occupation 
their success would be various, and 
the less fortunate Israelite would 
claim the aid of him who was more 
tavoured. In this case the latter 
was not to avail himself of his prose 
perity toaggravate the misery of his 
brother, orto enrich himselt by his 
spoils. Therefore itissaid,'T hou shalt 
not lend upon interest to thy bro- 
ther.” It was at most a few bushels of 
corn, some cattle, some agriculiural 
imple ments, which they co ould want; 
and Moses required that such sup- 
plies should be gratuitous, ‘The 
prohibition must the refore be con- 
sidered ouly asa rule of charity, au id 
pot us a Commercial regulation, Ac: 
cording to the T almud, the loan al- 
lndead to is to be regarded almost os 
afamiiy lean, a loan made toa man 
in want: for in case of a loan toa 
nerchant, though a Jew, profit ace- 
quate to sia risk 1s doomed lawful, 
Aid the same rule applies to those 
who are not Jews. Is money bor- 


to be a 


rowed (whether the borrower be @ 
Jew or not) to maintain a fanuly ? 
Interest is forbidden. Is it borrowed 
for commercial spec culation f£ 


Inte 
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rest is allowed between Jews as 
well as others. But as commerce 
was scarce ‘ly known ainong the an- 

nt Israelites, who were exclusive- 
iy addicted to agriculture, and was 
carried ou only “by strangers, that 
is, by neighbouring nations, Je 
lending tou them were allowed to 
p' take of their profits. As to usury, 
it is declared to be utterly repugnant 
to the Jewish religion. 

On the 18th of September, the 
commissioners signified the Empe- 
ror’s satisfaction with these answers. 
fy the course of their speech, they 
observed that no plea would now be 
left to such as should refuse to be- 
come citizens. ‘The free exercise 
of religious worship, and the full 
enjoy mets of political rights, were 
secured to them; and in return a 
pledge would be expected for strict- 
ly adhering to the principles they 
had weowend, Such a pledge the 
present assembly could not give. 
But its auswers converted into de- 
cisions by anothera 


Ws 


' issembly, of a na- 
ture still nore dignified and more 
religious, must find a place near the 
Talmud,andthusac quireamong Jews 
the greatest possible authority. ‘The 
[mperor, they said, ts about to cou- 
venethe Great Sanhedri wm. Thatsenate 
will rise again to enhglten the peo- 
ple. It will bring back the Jews to 
true meaning of the law, and it 
will teach them to love and to de- 
fend their country. It will be com- 
posed of 
the president. 
Rabbies, and among them 
Rabbies of the present assembly 
who have approved the answers. 
The other third shall be choscu from 
among the ether members of the 
assembly. ‘Phe duties of the Great 
Sinhedrim shall be to convert into 
nechges doctrines the answers al- 
vady given by this assembly, or 
those which may hereafter be given. 
Tis proposition was received 
with enthusiasm by the Jewish Sy- 
nod; andthe president in bis reply 
to the commissioners, which was 
e vid ently prepared before hand, de- 
red that a new monument would 


Lye 


Two-thirds shall be 


those 
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thus be raised, to the glory of his 
Royal and Imperial M: ujesty more 
lasting than marble and adamant: 
his reign would be the epocha of 
the regeneration of the Jews. 

The assembly forthwith resolved 
to address a circular letter to all the 
Svnagogues in Europe, whether si- 
tuated in countries subject to Dona- 
parte, or inalhance with him; or in 
countries with which he ts at war; 
inviting them to choose deputies 
Who may assist in the 
deliberations of the Grand Sanhe- 
drim. ‘his adsdress ts well con- 
trived to answer Bouaparte’s purpo- 
ses of forming a powcrtul and active 
pi arty in the bosom of foretan states, 
and especially of those states white h 
are hostile to him, 


approaciiily 


‘ To sce our hopes realized,” say they, 
‘* it was necessary, that from the midst of 
public tempests, from the tumultuous fluc- 
tuations ofan immense people, oue of those 
powertul men round whom nations rally 
from aninstinct ofself-preservation, should, 
conducted by Providence, raise head 


This bene. 


his 


avove the roaring elements. 


volent and protecting genius Wishes to do 
away every humiliating distinction be. 


tween ns and his other subjects. His picre- 
ing eye bas discovered, kc. Iu his wis- 
dom he lias thought it consonant to his pa- 
terpal views to allow the cenvocation of a 
GREAT SANHEDRIM at Paris. Its functions 
and objects are clearly Jaid down in the 
eloquent discourse of the “ommissioners 
of his Imperial and Roysl Majesty. We 
send it to you that you may yourselves 
judge of the spirit in which it is written, 
and see that the so/e object in view is to 
bring us back to the practice of our ancient 
virtues, and to preserve our boly religion in 
allits purity. We now call upon you to 
assist your Brethren with your knowledge, 
as the means of giving greater weight to the 
decisions of the Great Sanhedrim, 
happily establishing 
of doctrine, more consonant to civil 
and political laws of the states 
which you have adopted as your country.” 
“ We are authorized by governinent to 
claim your assistance.” Be not deat to 
our voice, dear Brethren.” ‘* It must be 
task for all the Israclitesof Eu- 
rope to coneur in the regeneration of their 
Brethren, as it must be glorious for us, in 
particular, 


Hinstrious 


and of 
among us uniformity 
the 


several 


a pleasing 


to have fixed the attention of an 
sovereign. 


Never had sen on 
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earth motives equally powerful to love and 
to admire their sovereign, for none could 
ever boast of the ctlects of so signal a jus- 
tice, so marked a protection. To restore to 


sucicty a people comuicndable for private 
virtues, to awakcu men to a sense of then 
dig nite. , by insuring to them the enjoyment 
of their rights: such are the favours for 
which we are indebted to NAPOLEON THE 
Great. The Sovereign ralerof kings and 
Nations has given him tits empire, to lival its 
wounds, to calm its political commoetions, 
acerandize its destinics, and fix our own, 
and to be the delight of two nations, which 
shall for ever bless the dey when they 
placed their happiness in his hands, al- 
ycady intrusted with their defenec.” — (p. 


) 
QO 3 ) 
at dete 


‘The only other measure of im- 
portance mentioned in this work to 
have been adopted by the assembly, 
is a plan for the better regulation of 
the religious worship, and internal 
police of the Jews. ‘This plan is 
avowedly framed agreeably to the 
iustructions of Bonaparte’s commis- 
sioners. But the assembly observes, 
“ We have bcea consulted on every 
point connected with our faith ; and 
in none of the articles will you find 
any point which either Cirectly or 
indirectly mifitates against it. Now 
for the first time the Mosaic » worship 

emerges from the obscurity of two 
thousand vears3; It pow acquires 
a legal existence 3 Its ministers are 
acknowledged by public authority ; 
their functions are fixed and _ set- 
tled ; their salary assured, and their 
influence directed to its true desti- 
mation.” 

Accordiug to this plan, a princi 
pal Synagogue and a consistory 1s to 
be establis ied in every department, 
gon! aining 2,000 Jews 3 which shall 
be superintended by a Gr: and Rabbi 
and three others, to be chosen by 25 
notables named by the competent 
authorities, meaning, we presume, 
the authorities appointed for the 
purposs by Bonaparte. Particular 
synagogues are not to be established 
but on the proposal of the consisto- 
rial synagogue to the competent au- 
thority, and they are to be superin- 

tended by a Rabbi and two elders 
named by the same authority. The 


members of the consistory must be 
thirty years of age. No ‘b: inkrupt, 
unless he bas paid his debts, and ne 
usurer shall be members ofit. Phe 
functions of the Consistory are tosee 
that the Rabbies teach agreeably tg 
the decisions of the Grand Sanhe- 
drim, to superintend the administra- 
tion of particular synagogues, to 
raise the sums necessary for main. 
taining the Mosaic worship, to take 
care that no praylng assembly is 
formed without being expressly au- 
thorized, to encourave the Jews to 
follow useful professions, to report 
the names of such as cannot give a 
good account of their means of sub- 
sistence,and to furnish the number ot 
Jewish conscripts, A central consis- 
tory, composed of three Rabbies and 
tivo others, shall be formed at Paris, 
which shall watch over tbe execu- 
tion of the present regulations, de- 
nounce their infractions, confirin the 
appotntinent of Rabbies, and pro- 
pose tothe competent authority nae ir 
removal. No Rabbi can be elected 
who is not a native of France or 
Italy, or who has not been natura- 
lized, and who does not produce 
certificates of his abilities. The 
candidate w ho joins some proficien- 
cy inGree k and Latin to the Hebrew 
language, willbe preterred, allthings 
else being equal. ‘The functions of 
a Rabbi are to teach religion, ac- 
cording to the doctrines of the 
Grand Sanhedrim ; to preach obedi- 
ence to the laws, particularly those 
which relate to deience, and that 
more especially at the season of the 
conscription ; to represent military 
service as a sacred duty, and to de- 
clare, that while engaged tn it, they 
are excused from practices incon- 
sistent with it; to preach in the Sy- 
nagogues, and recite the prayers 
for the Emperor and Imperial Ka- 
mily ; to celebrate marriages, and to 
pronounce divorces, only on proof of 
their having been sanctioned by the 
civil authority. All who choose to 
be employed as Rabbies in France 
and Italy, must sign a declaration 
of adherence to the decisions of the 
Grand Sanhedrim. The salary o! 





a Rabbi, member of the c entral con- 
cistory, is fixed at 6,000 Livres ; of 
a Grand Rabbi, member of a con- 
sistorial Synagog: ue,at 3,000 Livres; 
rabbi ofa particular Syna- 
cogue, at not less than 1,000 Livres. 
~ We have occ upied so much space 
in giving our re aders a clear view 
of these interes sting proc eedht ngs, 
that it will not be in our power 
to make these reflections upon them 
which they have suggested to our 
minds. These we will reserve fora 
fiiture opportunity; and in the mean 
time advert to some other points 
which occur in the course of this 
volume, but which we have delayed 
to notice, in order thatwemight give 
a connected view of the proceedings 5 
of this extraordinary convocation, 
The first circumstance: we shall 
mention is the adulation, we had al- 
most said adoration, of which Bona- 
parte is the perpetual object. The 
terms applied to him are not only 
repugnant to truth; that was to be 
expected, and could excite no sur- 
Prise 5 but they must be offensive to 
every serious mind, on account of 
their in npiety. Instances of this kind 
may have been already observed in 
the course of the review. Many 
more might be produced. The im- 
perial decree convoking the assem- 
bly is termed, “ the work of pro- 
tecting benev olence, a deed of mag- 
nanimity unknown before on earth; . 
which bears the stamp of the decrees of 
Providence, and which will carry to 
distant generations the pleasingcon- 
_viction, that, in our times, we be- 
held in our august Emperor the 
living image of the divinity.” (p. 10+.) 
Again. ** Who but Bonaparte could be 
destined to accomplish such designs? Is 
be not the only mortal according to God's 
own heart, to whom he has intrusted the 
fate of nations, because he alone could go- 
vern them with wisdom ? He has carried 
his triumphant eagles into the three parts 
of the ancient world. He has ovefcomeas 
congueror, the ancient land of the eternal 
Pyramids, the scene of our ancestors’ cap- 
tivity. He has appeared on the banks of 
the once sacred Jordan. He las fought 
{an ordinary panegyrist would have spared 
him this recollection) in the valley of 
Sichem, in the plains of Pa'estine.” Let 


ota 
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us all together invoke the Almighty, 
God of armies, the guide of kings, terrible 
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the 


in his judgments ; and return our grateful 
thanks, that he has been pleased to pour 
incessantly on the great Napoleon, the 
unspeakable treasures of his grace, of his 
wisdom, and of bis might.” p. 169. On 
another occasion, Napoleon, that ‘ pow- 
is one of those 
extraordinary beings who carry every thing 
along with them in their vortex, who give 
their name to the age in whichthey reign, 
and who are incessantly hurried by 
dent desire of doing good. 


erful and venerated Prince, 


an ar- 
When heaven 
grants such sovercigus for the felicity of 
nations, no magnanimous designs escape 
them. Such is the Prince under whose 
laws we live.” 


But these expressions of admira- 
tion, extravagant as they are, are 
guite outdone by the proceedings 
which took place on Bonaparte’s 
birth-day. On that day im the 
grand Sy nagogue, “the name of 
p See, the cy phe rs and the arms 
of Napoleon and of Josephine, shone 
on every side.” (p. 212.) In a ser- 
mon preached on the occasion, 
Dan. vii. 13, 14, is applied to Bona- 
parte. “ T saw in the night visions, 
and behold one, like the son of san, 
and there was given hin ringer 
and glery, andakingdom.” (p.2 
tie is also C called «that bow in the c loud, 
which is jor usa divine token ofa co- 
venant of calin and serenity.” The 
great Napoleon enthroned in glory: 
the restorer of 7 vety, of vértue, of good 
order ; the fucker of nations; the 
friend of peace ; the precious, the 
sacred gift of the eternal; the Solo- 
mon of our days ; the here, whose 
supreme orders are entitled to the 
most religious obedience ;_ the mir- 
ror and model of all kings.” (p. 216 
—221.) In another sermon it is 
said, that we must apply to him the 
words, Isaiah xhii. “ Behold my 
servant whom I uphold, mine sek 
in Whom my soul delighteth, I 
have put my spirit upon him, a." 
‘ But my voice,” says the preacher, 
‘is too weak to sing the praises of 
the mighty. I sha I] say, with 
David, £ my heart is inditing a 


good matter ; I speak of thethings 
which I nine made touching the 
and again, ‘thou lovest righte- 


king, 





HOS 


OUSHESS, and wickedness ; 


ed thee with the oil of gladness 
above thy feilows’.”. And in the 
preyvyer which follows the sermon, 
thanks are offered to God for “giving 
them (the French and [talians) @ 
man according to thy heart, Napoleon, 
clothed om glory, coodness 
equals his justice and his mighty va- 
lour.”” 

Three hymns, composed in ho- 
nonr of Bonaparte, follow the ser- 
mons; but they differ from these 
only inas much as the licence of 
poctry affords a greater scope for 
extravagauce than the 
prosa Leta few short specimens 
suflice. 


whose 


‘© Numberless Who 
to each bright orb in the starry heavencan 
assign a naine, or fix astedfast eye on the 
father of light, 
dian of glory :” 


are his victories. 


b'azing forth in his meri- 

“¢ He has said to nations, 
‘let there be peace,’ and the universe is at 
rest. wisdom is 
fixed 


cTrowh 


Firmly on his throne 
justice and truth uphold his 
He pours the balmy oil of grave 
the wounds of innocence. 
galling 


ym lich: 


inite 
the 
races 


He heals 

Unborn 
hall hai! him Father of bis people.” 
‘ Hail bright dawn of gladness! A mo- 
narch is this day born unto us! A great 
light hath arisen and shined upon our age ; 
and distant generations shall rejoice in it.” 
“ Before thy glorious throne | bend my 
knee, O King, beloved! in thy goodness I 
place my trust.” 


sores of oppression. 


And to whom are these ascrip- 
tions of little less than divinity ; 
these predictions which refer pe- 
enliarly to the Messiah, applied by 
the dege nerate descendants of the 
Father of the faithful? It is to Bo- 

naparte—that Bonaparte—But we 
need not run over the long cata- 
logue of crimes which have marked, 
and which indeed have won hits way 
to the pinnacle of power on which 
he is now placed. They are suf- 
ficiently familar to every reader * 

In various parts of this work, tj is 
asserted, that the Jews are under 
peculiar obligations to the French 
government, for the lenity with 


* A short sketch ofhis character will be 
found in the account of Mr. iox below. 
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therefore God, thy God, hath anoint. 
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which they have been treated, and 
the rights ‘and privileges which have 
been granted to them. They ought 
not to have forgotten, that a le ‘nity at 
least as exemph iry hes long been 

ergre ised towards ‘them, i in Engl: and 
and its dependencies; and that there 
their privileges have not been less 
extensive than they 
in France. 

‘The same kind of theatrical effect 
has not, indeed, been given to what 
may be called their emancipation in 
this country ; but it has not been 
the less effectual. The LV enjoy in 
the fullest sense the free exercise of 
religious w orship, unfettered by the 
degrading interference w hich is 
claimed by the French government; 
and they areadmitted tothee »qual par- 
tic ipation of every civil right which 
is essential to the acquisition, or the 
secure enjoyment of property. But 
Bonaparte understands the art of 
giving to his measures all the illusion 
of stage trick and decoration, Of 
this skill, several striking examples 
are exhibited in the volume under 
review. 

It is impossible to read this work, 
without being convineed, with its 
Editor, that ‘Bonaparte hon other 
purposes to answer by the transac- 
tions recorded in it, than those which 
he has chosen to develope. That 
one of those purposes is to promote 
his plans of disorganization in such 
countries as still refuse to bend their 
neck beneath the yoke of France, 
and particularly in England ; and 
also to enable him to bastitate a 
more extended system of espionage 
in all countries ; we can have litrle 
doubt. But we are inclined to think, 
that his views extend still farther; 
and that he looks forward, should 
thecircumstances of the world favour 

the design,toattempt the re-establish- 
ment of the Jews in Palestine. Dnt 
whatever truth there may be in this 
conjecture, we are sure that the Al- 
mighty is carrying forward hisown 
purposes with respect to this once 

favoured people; and doubtless the 
projec ts which the pride and ambi- 
tion of Bonaparte have prompted him 
to adopt, will conduce to hasten 


LOW are evey 
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those glorious times, sdiaad the fulness 
of the Gentiles shallcome in, and all 
Israel shall be saved. In the mean 
time the Christian Observer cannot 
but feel a lively interest in the pro- 
ceedings whic h have been detailed in 
this article ; and, though it occupies 
a considerable space, trust that 
our readers will not think either the 
space which it occupies, or the time 
which the perusal of it may require, 
unprofitably apphed. 


we 


~<a 


A Pe delivered to the Clergy of 


» Diocese of Durham, at the or- 
hoes Visitation of that Diocese, 
in the Year 1806. By Suerte, 
Bishop of Durham. London. Ri. 
vingtons. 1807. ‘Ito. p. 14. 

A eormer Charge of this venerable 
prelate was reviewed by us with 


warm commendation in the first 
number of our work. The ear- 
nestness with which it enforced 


“spiritual religion” was recognized 
with pleasure by every pious Chris- 
tian, as a ground of hope respecting 


the Cheseh of England; while (as 


our readers will recollect) some of 


those pseudo-churchmen, who seem 
to found their claim to orthodoxy 
on the unrelenting virulence of their 
abuse against Dissenters, Methodists, 
and E vangelical I Ministers, con- 
demned it for the very same reason, 
and represented it as inculcating a 
religion which “led to confusion, 
and every evil work.” (Christ. 
Obs. tor 1802, p. 176.) 
sy ~ charge before us is occ upie “d 
chiefly with a warning against the 


wy of the Bishop of Durham’s Charge. 
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errors of the Church of Rome, as 
“derogatory from the honour of 
God ; injurious to the distinguishing 
principles of Christianity ; obstrac- 
tive to the diffusion of § Scripture 
knowledge, and therefore to the 
progress of the Gospel ; and detri- 
mental to the cultivation of the ori-+ 
ginal languages of the Scriptures.” 

In these tlewsat the doctrines and 
institutions of that apostate Church, 
we do most cordially concur, and 
we trust that the present cxhorta- 
tion will have its effect in prevent- 
lug their contagious progress in this 
country. Nor ‘do we less cordially 
approve of the remedial measures 
which the learned and venerable 
prelate recommends to the adoption 
of his clergy ; and we will venture 
to predict, that if they were gene- 
rally used by the pastors at the 
Church, they would more effectually 
tend to enlarge herdimensions, and 
strengthen her bulwarks, than all 
the other expedients that have been 
orcan be devised for her maintenance 
and defence. “ Dwell in your dis- 
courses on the indispensable duty of 
observing the whole law unmuti- 


lated, and unaccommodated to ex- 
isting usages; on the purity and 


spirituality of Christian worship ; 
on the one sacrifice of Christ once 
offered ; on the mefficacy of all 
other means of atonement for sin 3 
on Christ the only Mediator and In- 
tercessor; on the dut y of searching 
the Scriptures, and of diffusing the 
knowledge of the un among the poor; 
on the sole infallibility of God, and 
of his written revelation.” 








REVIEW OF 


REVIEWS, &e. 


AC. 


eee 


Lo the Editor of the Christian Observer. 
Thou too! The nameless Bard *, whose 

honest zeal 

Por law, for morals, for the public weal, 

Pours down impetuous on thy country’s 
foes 

The stream of verse, and many-languag’d 
prose j 





* “ The author of the Pursuits of Lite- 
rature,” 
1 HRIST, 


Onsrpry. No, 69, 


Trou too! though oft thy ill-advis’d dis- 


like 

[he guiltless head with random censure 
striike,— 

Though quaint allusions, vague and unde- 
fin’d, 

Play faintly round the ear, but mock the 
mind ; 

Through the mix’d mass yet truth and 


learning shine, 
And manly vigour 


4K 


s!ainps the nervous }ine; 
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And patriot warmth the generous rage 
Inspire S, 
And wakes and points the desultory fires "’ 


Poetry if the Anti-Jacobin. 


Tr my real signature were annexed 
to this address, you would recognize 
the hame of one who watc hes your 
career with uo common titerest ; 
and regards with unaffected regret 
any apparent desertion, on the part 
of the Christian Observer, of the 
high moral and political principles 
whence be derives, and to which, 
in a subordinate sense, he communi- 
Cates, potency and success. 

I trust that] do not offer to the au- 
thor of the Pursuits of Literature a 
homage of a dependent enslaved 
mind. But I contess, that your re- 
cent, and (as it appears to me) un- 
called for, attack on his work, is a 
circumstance which both surprizes 
and mortifies me. Certainly, the 
satirist, ike other men, has hisiaults. 
And much do lament that his way- 
ward fondness for secret history 
ever betrayed him into personality, 
“4 'p bel ind, character. is yet sa- 
ered: and | would that he had re- 
colleeted this, before he directed 
what hive been termed vague 
linputations of unexplained guilt” 
agonist theson of Chatham. His ri- 


dienie of Daines Barrington, and of 


some other letrered criminals mav 


1 


Le forgotten, Not SO his too abso- 
late commendation of Roscoe and 
Burns; his most unaccountable cha- 
racter of Pope’s writings as * dis- 
tinguished tor peculiar correctness 
in taste and morals; and intended 
for the most general, and most 
inqualified perusal 3” (p. 390, tenth 
edition) nor, which mi ay hen de emed 
his le ist CENCUS able ott eric cc, the ull- 
restramed language used in respect 
to Mr. R. P. K. &e. &e. In the last 
specified instance, he did indeed dis- 
cern his error; and constructed 
plausible, but, as 1 think, an inade- 
quate apology. His example may 
illustrate the danger of venturing to 
be playtul upon forbidden subjects. 
The very atmosphere of sin is con- 
tagious ; and the awthor of the Pur- 


suits of Literature did not escape 
infection. 

But the crimes you condemn are 
of aless moral description. “ When,” 
you observe (Christ. Obs, for June, 
pp. 381, &c.) the “ Pursuits of Li- 
terature” made its appearance, the 
novelty of a composition, in Ww hick 
verse Was made “a peg to hang the 
notes upon;” the familiar acquaint. 
ance which these notes displayed 
with the characters of the age; the 
profusion of a higher sort of seand al, 
or tittle-tattle ; the magisterial tone 
of the author; and the strong hand 
with which he struck at reigning 
vices—al| conspire ‘dto give ita tem. 
porary celebrity,’ Its. manner was 
we irregular and vicious.” The au- 
thor c may be known by a bold 
and pompous enunciation of hack- 


ney edandself-evide ‘nt propositions.” , 


It is however conceded, that “ he 
did a bad thing well :’ "and ‘his notes 
are “ highly entertaining.’ 

Had this character of the Pursuits 
of Literature proceeded from the 
pen of a Monthly or Annual Re- 
view, or from the associated wits 
who compiled the Mathiasiana, it 
had been well. One always loves 
consistency. Butif Caesar be re: lly 
fallen, your reviewer may have 
heard Et tu Bruée! with feelings 
which I do not envy him. I leave 
it to your impartiality to determine, 
whether a person who knew nothing 
of the Pursuits of Literature, but by 
its character as sketched in the 
Christian Observer, would not ima- 
gine, that some years ago a book 
came out, abounding in notes, these 
notes full of bookish and cabinet 
anecdotes, composed by one who 
wrete on stilts,—who bowever had 
the virtue to condemn the wicked- 
ness of the times; and—tor he was 
very entertaining—had the run of 
season or so, and then was forgot- 
ten. If I caricature, yet surely J 
preserve the hkeness. 

I did not know beiore, that notes 
hung upon verses were a novelty ; 
and such a nove Ity as Jargely con 
tributed to sella book at the close O} 
the eighteenth century. To say 
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nothing of Heyne’s Virgil, or fifty 


ether editiens of ancient classics, 


where rilils of text meander through 
savannas and swamps of annotation, 


I conceive that a similar charge of 


novelty might be preferred against 
the Dunciad : which, as we all 
know, has wie written nearly a 
hundred years, and is one of our 
standard satires. The prolegomena 
and notes of the Dunciad, no mat- 

by whom they were written, 
constitute a mass of prose perhaps 


as disproportion: ate to the poe try of 


that work, as in the case of its guilty 
snecessor. ‘The preface and notes 
in the Pursuits of Literature Go un- 
questionably evince considerable fa- 
miliarity with the characters of the 
great, and of the little also; but I 
do not remember a profusion of high 
scandal. For my own part, I could 
have endured more with a patience 
truly exemplary. But the author’s 
tone was “ magisterial *.” True. 
And it appears that his hand was 
magisterial also. He struck at reign- 
ing vices ‘* with a strong hand.” 

With regard to the “ ‘te mporary 
celebrity of the Pursuits of Litera- 
ture, Lonly beg leave to observe, 
that the first part of the work was 
published in May, 17914; the four 
parts collected into one volume i in 
December, 1797; since which time 
it has passed through twelve (if not 
more) editions, the last being pub- 
lished, I believe, in 1805. ‘The 
work lived on till June, 1807, when 
its death wound was inflicted, to use 
words employed by Burke on a dif- 
ferent occasion, ‘* by no zgnoble 
hund,” 

it is asserted by the Reviewer, 
that the departed author was known 
by “a bold and pompous enun- 
ciation of hackney ed and self-evi- 
dent propositions.” Other critics 
appear to have thought differently. 
Among the rest, a gentle man who 
wrote a hostile sd lress to the enun- 
ciator. His words are, “‘ You write... 
witha depth of thinking very seldom 

* ( MacIsTEeRIAL, 
aster,» JOHNSON, 


Such as suits a 


exceeded, with a fund of learning 
at which scholars themselves stand 
amazed; with great earnestness, 
energy, and spirit, as your subject 
required +.” 

Whether the plan of the Pursuits 
of Literature be proper to be imi- 
tated, or whether satire be a legiti- 
mate engine of reformation, are in- 
quiries with which L will not here 
meddle. But it will surely be al- 
lowed, that the author’s plan is not 
strictly his own. THe was preceded 
even by the writer of the Baviad 
and Meviad. And as to his satire, 
it would be difficult to shew, that he 
has surpassed in severity ** the se- 

raphic Cowper.” In my appre- 
hension, the nov elly of the Pursuits 
of Literaturee onsisted in the author’s 
devotion of very extruordi mary talents 
and erudition to the service of his 
country ; in times when the friends and 
professed guardians of literature were 
either criminally tnactive, or aiding 
the cause of disaffection and infidelity. 
The work is justly described by its 
author as “a Conversation on the 
various subjects of Literature, in a 
very extended sense, as it affects 
public order, regulated government, 
and polished society.” (p. 12.) “ It 
was written...simply -. sole ‘ly as 
the conduct of the persons alluded 
to, or the manner of their composi- 
tions, or the principles of their 
writings, tend to influence and af- 
fect the learning, the governments, 
the religion, the public morality, 
the public happiness, and the pub- 
lic security of this nation,” (p. 42.) 
*“T must assert,” says ies author, 
“that Literature, well or ill con- 
ducted, 1s THE GREAT ENGINE by 
which, I am fully persuaded, all 
civilized states must ultimately be 
supported or overthrown.” (p. 161.) 
Consistently with these professions 
the names ‘reprobated in the Pure 


+ Vide ‘Remarks on the Pursuits of 
Literature, in a Letter to the Author,” 
dated Cambridge, May 1, 1798, It is the 
production of a polite afi accomplished 


scholar. <A Reply to the Remarks was 


published in June, 179:. 
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suits of T.iterature (I name but a 
few) are those of Gilbert Wake- 


field, Horne Tooke, Holcrott, Bel- 
sham, Peter Pindar, Godwin, Ged- 
des, Darwin, R. P. Knigot, Lewis, 


Had these men offended purely as 


CTILICS, novelists, 


historians, poets, 
logicians, 


: and translators, the main 
character and value of the work I 
aur attempting to appreciate, would 
have been Jost. But its plan is es- 
sentially different from that of its 
most distinguished predecessors. The 
design, for example, of the Dun- 
clad, was exclusively literary. Who 
cares, at this distance of time, about 
Cildon, Roome, Welsted, or Smed- 
ley » Who even knows that such 
men ever existed ? What they were 


in Pope’s times, Laura-Maria, Jer- 
ningham, Fellowes, and all mere 
writers of verses, are now. ‘The 
heroes of the Dunciad are not the 
heroes of Covent Garden and the 


Old Bailey. You know 


too well, 


that in this age, literature has as- 
sumed a new and tremendous cha- 


racter ; and that the Anti-christian 
conspirators of the last century et- 
fected the couvulsions of Europe by 
first revolutionizing — rs: which 
they valued exa tly ¢ s they valued 
the sabre and the Pesliage 

Let us not be so ungrateful as to 
forget him who frst detected the in- 
sidious designs of Dk 
unvetled the foul mysteries of the 
Dilettanti Society ; held up to his 
country’s abhorrence the offences 
ofthe senatorial author of the Monk ; 


* 


tor Geddes ; 


laid bare the alluring de ‘prayity of 


Darwin; characterized the malig- 
want and seditious lampoons of Pe- 
ter Pindar and of Gilbert 
field; exprobated the 
proflig acy of the Rev. Dr. J. War- 
ton, and of the commentators on 
Shakspeare ; exposed the offensive 
inquisition of the Royal Society ; and 
passing onward to hicher objec ts of 
repr hension, atte ‘red a warni ne 
voice, obeye J perhaps by the disso- 
lution of the Catholic € ‘oll ce im the 
King’s house at Win hester. Nor 
was that voice unheard in our acade- 
mic groves ana retreats, Can you 


y , 
Wake- 
erat ultoOUus 
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forget, Sir, the author’s most im- 
pressive admonition to the governors 
of Eton and of Cambridge? His point. 
ed reference to the luxury of th 
French and Italian ecclesiastics? His 
intelligible allusion to the hierarchy 
of England, and to the moral habits 
of the clergy ? 
Then, on the 
are the persons to 
of the Pursuits of Literature awards 
the applause and grautude of their 
country? First inthe list staud the 
names of his creat master Udmund 
Jurke, and of Burke’s compecr, the 
son of Chatham *: and of the many 
illustrious statesmen who walked jn 
their school. And need I repeat 
the eulogies bestowed upon Bishops 
Horsley, Hurd, Douglas, Watson, 
and Porteus ? Upon Sir William 
Jones, Maurice, Bryant, Vincent, 
Blayney, King, (William) Gifford, 
Rennell, Cumberland - Are Beattie 
and Cowper forgotten ? Has he 
passed the important works 
of Baruel and Robinson ¢ And sure- 
ly [ need not remind the Editor of 
the Christian Observer, that in the 
performance which he has depre- 
ciated (1 am persuaded) by inad- 
vertence, may be found a highly 
honourable tribute to the person: al 
character and writings of Mr. Wil- 
berforce, and to the moral patriotism 
of Mr. Gisborne. Mrs. H. More too 
ismentioned with approbation. 
One object of the Pursuits of Li- 
terature was indeed to illustrate the 
alliance between false taste and cor- 
rupt principle; and to point out 
the influence of this connection 
upon the public tranguillity. That 
the work has been read merely as a 
literary lounge, may be proved, | 
susp ect, by the example of the on 
Lic who reviewed the Temple ot 
Truth. Anda female « orrespond nt 
in your number for June (the 
number !) seems to think, that the 
* celebrated work” was a mere 
book of taste. Let me assure Ne- 


other hand, 
whom the author 


VV ho 


over 


fatal 


* The author's unfavourable insinuations 
ing Mr. Pitt referred exclusi 
his private character. 


respect ve ly to 


$+ Vide ‘* The Shade of Pope,” &¢ 














art 


Literature just as one talks of the 
ak ourite passages in the Lay of the 
Jiast Minstrel, is like a magistrate 
who studies the game laws with a 
yiew [0 criticize their diction. Such 
i inagistrate would be enviably po- 
pular among the poachers, I own 
that if f imagined all my country- 
men capable of uttering a complaint 
similar to that of Nekavah, I should 
Elizabeth and Anne, and 
earnestly wish forthe establishment 
of the Salique lawin England. ‘The 
ladies might then be directed by 
rude Imlac to study certain 
satires of Pope and Dr. Young, &c. 
That the work, “ the 
which are entirely hidden, 
from the classical reader,” was from 
its first appearance graciously re- 
ceived by the unwise as well as the 
wise, | have had some epportunity 
of ascerti uning : and this circum- 
stance may have irritated those who 
Jo not like (and who can wonder ¢) 
toclap with the million. ‘Their ir- 
ritation has possibly discovered it- 
selfin lowering the work to a point 
of depression, whic h, had they ap- 
plaude d alone, it never would have 
reached. But Dr. Johnson informs 
us (Life of Pope) that the Rape of 
the Lock is praised by every reader, 
“from the critic to the waiting 
maid ;” yet what learned depressor 
of the Pursuits of Literature but is 
familiar with Ariel and Zephyretta ? 
f trust, Sir, that my tide of argu- 
ment Rows boisterously upon your 
couscience, 

I devoutly 


forget 


SOIC 


except 


wish, that vour critic 


had left the castigation of the pur- 
suer (as he was called by an afflicted 
eentleman who obtained himself 


tic uname of the Progresstonist) to 
the © haberdashers of points and 
particles *” As it is, Lhave only 
to hope, that before this address ar- 
rives, you have resolved upon what 
our earlier writers term a palinody. 


€ Declaration prefixed tothe Dunciad. 


beauties ot 


first Revolution, has been, 
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kayah, that a Briton living to this 
hour, under the protection of our 
vet inviolate government, and talk- 
hye of the beautées of the Pursuits of 


I exhort you, Sir, to attempt the 
revivification of the murdered pa- 
triot. And do not dream of quicting 
your perturbed conscience by say- 
Macbeth said of Duncan, 


‘¢ After life’s fretful fever he sleeps well.” 


Inv, as 


If you will not strive to awaken 
him, may the vacant chair at your 
Senate be occupied by his blood-bot- 
tered spectre ! I already you 
Start from your once ce Im slumbers, 
and stalk about the 
claimingin disordered accents 
here’ 


scCc 


chamber, ex- 
.* Yet, 
sa spot '—out—this‘is a sorry 
sight!—Look,where itcomesagain 
Shake not thy gory locks at ine.”’—--] 
pity you not. T will practise no 
exorcism. May your nights be hi- 
deous, tillrecantation expunge your 
ago 

But I have been playful too long. 
To be playful in times such as these, 
is too much like 


‘« Laughing wild amidst severest woe.” 


Since the Pursuits of Literature 
was published, the course of events 
in Europe seems to have strangely 
confirmed the views entertained by 
Its author respecting the projects 
and ambition of France. “ We 
must pever for a moment forget, 
that the object of France, from her 
and ws, to 
change the government in every state in 
Europe, and in every other part of the 
world which she can pervade or tinflu- 


ence. Look in Germany, in Bel- 
vium, in Italy, in Switzerland, in 


Spain, im the isles of the Eastern 
and of the Western Archipelago : 
cast your view, broad and unre- 
strained, from the dominions of the 
Porte to the banks of the Ohio or 
the Mississippi; not a state, not a 
fortress, not a work, not a fragment 
of nature or of art, not a eur not a 
torrent, nota precipice, but has felt 
the shock and impulse of revolu- 
tionary terror. ae abyssum wn- 
vocat '” (P. of L. p. 430.) Is this 
declamation | mere pene sees of 
metaphor ! I will only detain you 
while [repeat the names of Auster- 
jitz, Auerstadt, and Freedland ; and 


close my feeble apology, by ex- 
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pressing an opimon to which, whe- 
ther just or otherwise, | vet aie re ; 
that, with the exc ption of the 
writings of Edmund Burke, the Pur- 
suits of Literature 1s the noblest and 
most successtul eftort of lite: Wy pa- 
friotism, that has hitherte been wit- 
nessed in this naven, 
ium, &c. 

th Sept. 1807. OBTESTOR, 

P. S. Since the above was writ- 
ten, [ have read with deep interest 
the View of Public Affairs as given 
in the Christian Observer for Au- 
gust, “hich amply confirms the 
Opil v-ever entertammed, that 


the politica iples of your work 


are esscntiais ‘me with those 

nouneed, iliustrate }. ant defended 
inthe Parsuits of Liter cui The 
languave and maruer of the two 


: : 
pu (oOts 1S alinost iMentical. li la- 
bo iine to awe i the J 


energies Ob von , ike 
Your precursa. a , ti USe the 
‘ } i ~ ; 4 

epithets he applied to Mr. Wilber- 


force as @ Christian Pailosopher,) 
vou are “vehement, impassioned, 
urpent, ervsid, imstant.’’ You too 
have walkes in the school of Burke, 
and weld converse there with his 
ac redite d re presentative * | there- 
fore crave your permission to occu- 
py the remamaer of this paper by 

citation Which may Co-operate with 
your own exhortations, ‘Cananvy 
of us see What we have seen, and not 
labour to avertit rom our country ? 
If I conld conceive a man of less po- 
litical significance than myself, (not 
from my endeavours, but from my 
situation,) I would call even on him 
for assistance. But] could also add 
still more fervently, that if all and 


* Vide Review of the Dangers of the 
Country. 


each of us, who feel the time, and 
tue power of these days of darkness 
and of desolating ty ranny, Can be 
pt rsu aded Li Lhe sp init ot seriousne Ss 
and of temperate national piety, 
to oiler up prayers and supplica. 
tions, with strong eri¢s unto Him, 
who is yet able to save us from death ;’ 
who knows Lut that we may yet be 
heard, in that we have feared ? 

Ihe object, the undiverted ob- 
ject ot Franee, is the overthrow of 
Eng rlanad ! Nos NOSTUAQLUE, the form 
of our government, the fundamental 
laws, ana the principles by which 
property is acknowledged and se- 
cured.” ‘© We have every thing to 
lose. We have our own form ol go- 
vernment, comfort, protection, ho- 
hour, security, and hap piness. The 
price of y-reserving them is indeed 
great, very great; but the price of 
anarchy, reform, and ¢nextricable 
Coutusion, would be greater beyond 
all calculation. We have a foe 
powerful, and perhaps unrelenting. 
‘The most ardent wish of my heart 
is @ SECURE PEACE, after a war for 
ever to be deplored, bloody, fatal, 
and expensive beyond all example ; 
but which I always believed, and 
still believe, to have been 1NEVITA- 
BLE. We have sé// many and great 
resources ; but the times never 
called with so loud and so com: 
manding a voice for wisdom, dis- 
cerument, and integrity, and fora an 
economy rigid and undeviating, 0) 
the parts of our governors. The time: . 

cail equally for obedience, systematic 
acgutescence uuder temporary pres: 
sure, alacrity in defence, and vigi- 
lance, and leyalty, and sTEADINEss, 
in all the subjects of this land. We 
ARE NOT LOST IF WE CONTINUE 
Firm.” (Pursuits of Literature. Dial 
iv. Notes fand g. Written in 1797. 
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GREAT BRITAIN. 


In the Press:—A Surv-y y of Devonshire, by 
Mr. VAncouvERi—A Survey of Cheshire, 


by Mr. HoLtann:—A Survey of Inverness- 
shire, by Dr. RoBERTSON :—Shetches of the 
State of Rustic Soceety and Manners in G®- 








1807.] 
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f Sermons, by Dr. Mason, of New York; 


ad a Translation of ap enlarged edition of 
Fourcroy’s Elements of Chemistry. 

Preparing for the Press: —An Account 
of Lord VALENTIA’s Travels in Asia and 
Sfricac—A new edition of Ames’s Typo- 

aphical Antiquities, by Herbert, with 
large additions and copious notes, by the 
Rey. T. F. Dinptn:—An English edit:on 
of Vouage Pitloresgue en Espagne, with im- 
pressions of the original plates by DuLau 
Co.:—An English translation of 
Schmidt’s History of Germany 3; and an uni- 
farm edition of the various works of Bishop 
Horne, with the Life of the Bishop, by Mr. 
Jones, 

Mr. Crarves Bevv’s Lectures on Ana- 
tomy commence on the 2d of October; 
Dr. BADHAM’s, On the Practice of Physic, 
Chemistry, and the Materia Medica, on the 
Tth of October; and Dr. Riep’s, on the 
Theory and Practice of Medicine, on the 
At St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
tal the Lectures on Anatomy and Surgery, 
by Mr. Ciine and Mr AstrLey Cooper, 
commence the 17th of October; and those 


and 


Sth of October. 


onthe Principles and Practice of Surgery, 
by Mr. Cooper onthe 5th of October. At 
Guy’s Hospital, the Lectures on the Piac- 
tice of Medicine, by Dr. Bagincton, and 
Dr. Curry, commence on the 2d of Octo- 
ber; on Chemistry, by Dr. BanrincTon, 
Dr. Marcet, and Mr. ALLEN, on the 3d 
of October; on Midwitery, &e. by Dr. 
Hatcuton, onthe 5thof October; on Pa- 
thology, Therapeutics, and Materia Medica, 
by Dr. Curry and Dr. CHOUMLEY, on the 
6th of October; on Physiology, by Dr. 
Harcutron, onthe 7th of October; and on 
Experimental Philosophy, by Mr. ALveEN, 
Clinical Lectures will be 
delivered by Dr. Baninoton, Dr. Curry, 
and Dr. Marcer. 

On the Jith of August the Annual Sale 
of His Majesty’s Merino sheep took place. 
Fourteen four-toothed rams sold at from 


if} November. 


two six- 
toothed rams at thirty-three and forty-one 
guineas; seventeen fulle-mouthed ewes at 


thirteen to thirty seven guineas ; 


from cleven to thirty-one guineas; four six- 
toothed ewes at from ten to fifteen cuineas ; 
and six aged ewes at from ten to twenty 
Tuineas. 

The Rotherhithe and Croydon Canal 
Which was begun about five years ago, is 
now nearly finished. 


FRANCE. 
Considerable attention has lately been 
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sucht, by Miss OwENson:—two volumes 
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excited at Paris by a project for rendering 
that city a sea port, and for bringing up to it 
vessels direct from the ocean,—M, Ducrest 
has endeavoured to demonstrate, 1. That 
small are better, for carrying 
on trade in than large ones, even for distant 
voyages: so thata depth of water of seven 
or eight feet, is fully sufficient to render 
Paris equal to Cadiz, Marseilles, and the 
greatest maritime cities. 2. That a canal 
not dug into the ground but formed by two 
banks, may easz/y be formed ; and this may 
be made as broad as the architect thinks 
proper: at a very smull expexce, and with- 
3. That to find 
vater enough to fill this canal, and to raise 
it to the highest parts of such a construc. 
tion, nothing more is wanting than to raise 
it from one level to another, seeing there is 
water in plenty at the mouth of the river, 
and thereby supplying the upper districts 
where it is wanting. —This gentleman does 
not confine his attention to Paris, but pro- 
poses to extend his maritime communica. 
tions to all the inland cities of France. But, 
as he has undertaken first to enable the me- 
tropolis of the great nation to rival our /t. 
tle town of Londonin shipping, dock-yards, 
and foreign commerce, we shall wait till he 
has completed this undertaking, before we 
report on his further projects. 

‘The Emperor bas founded, at Marseilles, 
a professorship of the Arabic language ; te 
which he has appointed Don Gabriel, for- 


vessels 


out any great obstacle. 


merly missionary at Cairo, with a pension 
of 8000 francs, 

A work has been announced at Paris with 
the following title, ‘* Voyage and Discove- 
riesin the South Seas, undertaken by cvin- 
mand of his Majesty the Emperor, by the 
corvettes Geozrraphe and Naturaliste, ti the 
years 1800, 1891, 1802, 1803, and 1304 
published by command of the EPuiperor : 
compiled by M. Peyron, naturalist to the 


S 


expedition and correspondent of the institute 
of France ;” in two volumes 4to, with for- 
ty-one charts, 

The first and second volumes of the Asia- 
tic Researches have beeu translated into 
French, and printed at the Imperial Print 
ing office. 

Coal is actually worked in forty-seven 
Departinents of France, and its existence 


has been traced in sixteen others. 
GERMANY. 


Mr. Wilberforce’s View of Christianity 
has been translated into the German lan- 
guage, 
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LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


RES 


THEOLOGY. 
Seruons, on ditferent Subjects. By the 
Rey. John Hewlett. 3 vols. 8vo. 9s. boards. 

A Sermon, on the Translation ot the 
Scriptures ito the On utal Languages, 
preached before th University ot Come 
bridge, May 10,1507. By the Rev. brane 
eis Wiangham. Ss. 6d, 

Lectures on the last four Books of the 
Pentateuch, desizned to shew the Divine 
Origin of the Jewish Religion, eefly from 
internal Evidence. Inthree Parts. Delt- 
vered in the Chapel of Trinity College, Dub- 
lin, at the Lecture established by the Pro- 


vost, and senior Fellows, under the Wall of 


Mrs. Anne Doneilin. By the Rev. Richard 
Graves. 2 vols. 8vo. 16s. 

A Charee, delivered to the Clergy of the 
Diocese of Gloucester, at the Annual Visi- 


tation of that Diocese, im the vear 1507, 


By George Isaac Huntingford, Bishop of 


Gloucester. Svo. Is 

Causes and Consequences of the French 
Eimperor’s Conduct towards the Jews, in- 
eluding Official Documents, &c. and a 
Sketch of their History, &c. with Conste 
derations on the Prophecies. By an Advo- 
eate for the House of Israel. 12mo. 3s. 6d. 

MISCELLANFOUS, 

The Lives of British Statesmen. By John 
Macdiarmid, Esq. with Plates. ¢4to. 2. 2s. 
bound. 

Memoirs of the Life of the great Conde, 
written by his Serene Hizhness Louis Jo- 
geph De Bourbon, Prince de Conde, with 
notes. Translated by Fanny Holcroft. Svo. 
8s, bound, 


An Appeal for Justice tn the Cause of 


Ten Thousand Poor Children, and for the 
Honour of the Holy Scriptures; being a 
Reply to the Visitation Charge of Cha les 
Daubeny, Archdeacon of Sarum. Third 
edition, With additions. By Joseph Lan- 


caster. as 


The State of France, during the years 


1802,-3,-4,-5, and 6; containing particy. 
lars of the treatment of the Enelhiah ¢ aps 
tives, and Observations on the Governipent 
Finances, Population, Religion, Agrit le 
ture, and internal Commerce of that coun. 
try, with Anecdotes illustrative of the Cha. 
yacter of the Chief of the French Goy, Tl. 
ment. By W. T. Willams, Esq. 2 vols, 
Svo. 10s. 6d. bound. 

A Dictionary of the Ancient Language of 
Scotland, with the Etymons; containing 
the Cognate Words mm the different Lan- 
guages. By Robert Allan, Surgeon. No, | 
4to. 2s. 6d. 

Ancient Indian Literature, illustrative of 
the Researches of the Asiatic Socety, ine 
stituted in Bengal, January 15, 1804, from 
original Manuscripts. 10s. 6d. 

T etters on Capital Punishments, address. 
ed to the English Judges; by Beccaria An- 
glicus. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

A Reply to the Essay on Population, by 
the Rev. T. R. Malthus, in a Series of Let- 
ters. To which are added Extracts from 
the Essay, with Notes. 8vo. 8s. bound, 

Camden’s Britannia, + vols. folio, 16], 16s, 
by Richard Gough, &e. 

A Chronological Register of both Houses 
of Parliament, from the Union in 1708, to 
the Third Parliament of the United Kine. 
dom ot Great Britain and Ireland, in 1807: 
by Robert Beatson. 


3 vols. 8vo, Sls. 6d 
bound, 


A Journey from Madras, through the 
Countries of the Mysore, Canara, and Ma- 
labar; performed under the orders of Mar 
quis Wellesley, Governor General of India, 


tor the express purpose of investigating the ’ 
State of Agricuiture, Arts, and Commerce: % 
the Relizion, Manners, &e. &c. &e. in the a 
Dominions of the Rajah of Mysore, and the i 


Countries acquired by the Honourable East 
India Company, in the late and former 
Wars, from Tippoo Sultaun. By Francis 
Buchanan. 3 vols, 4to. 61. 6s. Fine Ql, 9s 
bound, 
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TARTARY. 
JHE Fdinburgh Mission Society have re- 
ceived letters from their Missionaries at Ka- 
iass, dated the 13th of May, at which time 


they were allin good health, and were tak 

ing the most effectual measures in thet 
power to guard against the dangers to which 
the hostile disposition of some of the Mo- 
hammedans tuwards the Russianswas likey 


7 











Katagery, 


fr) create. 


the young sultan, 
as perfectly recove ered, and was indefati- 
-,ble in his endeavours to persuade his 
santrymen to embrace Christianity. There 
- reason, it is said, to believe, that several 
and would openly profess 
eve it not for the terror in 
they are kept by their bigotted 
fs. Both Abdy and Shellivy continue 
The latter 
Missionaries, 


ire convineed, 
ie Cespel, w 


which 


ler 
Triech ily. 
St'¢ the 


comes frequently to 
but generally takes 
some bye-way, that he may not excite the 
ealousy of the chefs, It is feared, that 
yoth he and Abdy persuade themselves that 
they may believe one religion and profess 
suother. They suppose, perhaps, that the 
violence of the Mohammedans and the ty- 
yanny of their chiefs, will, at the last day, 
itford them an apology for this strange in- 
‘onsistency. Mr. Brunton — states that 
Abdy is useful in giving intelligence of what 
is passing in the country, by which they 
have been enabled, on different occasions, 
to disconcert the plans of their enemies, 
The children are said to be making progress 
in ther education, Some can read the Bi- 
ble and write a little, and, it is hoped, will 
soon be qualified to be teachers of others. 


METHODIST CONFERENCE. 


The Sixty-fourth Annual Conference of 
the Preachers late in connexion with Mr. 
Wesley, met at Liverpool, on the 27th of 
, 1807. 

The numbers of which the Society con- 
ists, are stated to be, in Great Britain, 
115,515; in Ireland, 24,560; at Gibraltar, 
40; in Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and 
Newtoundland,1,418; in the different islands 


laly 


of the West Indies, 261 white persons and 
12,593 coloured persons and blacks ; in the 
United States, 114,727 white persons and 


<,502 coloured persons and blacks: 
tal 500,864. 


To- 


Mighty-one new Chapels are now build- 
wv to be built in the ensuing year. 

Some regniations were adopted at the 
Conference for promoting the respectability 
and usefulness of their missions. 
One of as follows: ** The Con- 
ference determines that none of our Preach- 
rs employed in the West Indies shall be 
at liberty to marry any person who will not 
previously emancipate, in the legal 


+ 
Whom she 


foreign 
these 1s 


me- 
i0ds, all the slaves of 


sed: andifa 
alicady marred, | 
i) any 


may be 
ny of our Brethren there, 
ave by such marriage or 
other way, become proprietors of 
those brethren to take 
effectual steps for their 
It is impossible not to Qp- 


Ouscrv. No, 69 


2) ISses 


saves, We require 
linmediate 
Mane 


and 
ipation,”’ 
Curis, 
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plaud the motives which have dictated this 
Resolution. But we hope, for their own 
sakes, that some caution will be used by the 
Preachers, both in publishing it and in giving 
it effect. The Conference seem hardly 
aware of the deep rooted prejudice and 
wakeful jealousy, which prevail in the West 
lndies on this subject, Nor could they per- 
haps have taken a more effectual method 
of exciting inveterate hostility of all 
West Indian proprietors, than by publish- 
ing inthe Islands a 


tie 


Resolution whieh ina. 
plies the absolute unlawtulness of Slavery. 
Neither do they seem aware of the extreme 
difficulties which the legislatures of some 
ot our islands have, with a refinement in the 
art of oppression, placed in the way of 
the emancipation of slaves 
owner 


, even when the 
is anxious to free them from the 
yoke of servitude. We are far from wish- 
ing the Conference to desist from asserting 
the benevolent principle of their Resolution. 
We have it in view merely to point out to 
them some circumstances, and we could 
mention others, which may be found mate- 
rially to interfere with their acting upon tt, 
Witbout some qualification, in all cases that 
may occur. 

The judgment of the Conference being 
asked with regard to Catpp-meetings ; 
Christ. Observ. 


omen 
voi, for 1802, p. 667), an 
opinion is given ‘* that even supposing such 
meetings to be allowable in America, (hey 
are highly improper in England, and likely to 
be productive of considerable mischief ; and 
ith them.’ \ tear 
is also expressed that thei people have not 
been surthciently 


we disclaim all connexion x 
cautious respecting the 
permission of strangers to preach to then 
congregations; and they 
that no strangers 
where, be 


theretore direct 


from America or else- 
suffered to preach in any of then 
places, unless be come july accredited.” 
Weare always glad to remark auy cicuin- 
stances Which the 
range of regularity among any denomina- 


tion of Christians. 


promise to contiact 


4 


A Resolution bas been adopted at this 
from 
their Socictics, Without partiality and with- 


Conference, divceting the exclusion 
out delay, of ali barbers who shave or dress 
the 


with a view to preserve ther Societies from 


: oe ee 
their custemers on Lord’s Day; and 


heresies and erroneous doctiines, it is or- 
dered that ‘*no person shall be permitted 
official 
opinions contrary to the total depravity of 


to retain any situation, who holds 
the divinity and atonement 


and witness of the 


huinan nature, 
the influeuce 
and Christian 


Niethodist 


ol Christ, 


‘ 


ei. , 
houness As v 


[luly Spint, 
heved by tne 


* e 
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MISSIONS OF THE UNITED BRE- 


By letters from Paramaribo, in SoutH 
AMERICA, a very distressing occurrence Is 
announced to have taken place at Hoop, on 
the Corentyn, on the 15th of August, 1506. 
About two in the afternoon, while the Mis- 

ronaries were taking some refreshment, a 
fire broke out which consumed all the 
houses in the settlement, with the church 
wid Missionaries’ dwelling. “The only ar- 
ticles saved were their books, inmost of their 
clothes, some gunpowder, and two bariels 
of flour, Al their tools and other stores 
aud provisions were destroyed. The fire ts 
supposed to have been occasioned by some 
incendiaries. The distress to which this 
event has reduced the Missionaries is stated 
to be very great ; and the Brethren’s So- 
Ch ty, for the turtherance ot the Gospel, eall 
on their friends to come to the relief of the 
Missionaries and of the Christian Indians 
at tloop, who by this dispensation bave lost 
their all: and to enable them to rebuild the 
settlement, which it cost the Brethren in- 
finite pains to establish at first among 
these voving heathens, The Brethren’s 
Mission to South America began in 1738, 


In 17458 that amone the Arawacks and 


' sf \ } } 


| i * } 
oles itive Indian tribes was established 


a 


4 ° } ’ 
and jtS Bistory 38 Said to furnish, per 


hiaips, more instances than aiv other of 


* . - . + } | 
Lie jot loving them lives unto the death, 
Dut who, ip the most unhealthy climate, 
rac bre verest trials, saciiticed 


them-clves giacly in the service of Goad, 


S| a | ° 
meoont win the heathen to Christ. 
= as . . : 

} Cutar GUACUlvIES, lL IS ODSeIrVved, ate 
aie ae ' rt) t Eg li r 
CQVDuUINne 4 CseaorSUMENnT OF A Well recue 
onl ois ‘ ; 
futea CoObpgregation of believing Indians, 

y L } , ~e ; 

ma: tC the me Csitia | ) that bot ne 
r “uid oC ui, wroug] aeiay, to OCCASION 


ther re apse into their former roving life. 
Any donation will be thankfully received, 
and conscientiously devoted to this parti- 
cular purpose Ly the Treasurer, 5, St. An- 
drew’s Court, Holborn; Mr. Latrobe, 10, 
Nevil’s Court, Petter Lane; and by all the 
Ministers ofthe Brethren’s chapels through- 
out the kingdom. : 

Several interesting articles relating to 
ihe Mission in the neighbourhood of the 
Cape or Goop Here, are inserted in the 
periodical accounts which have lately been 
puolished of the Brethren’s Missions among 
the heathen. The Dutch Governor Janson 
hec applied for a Missionary from the Bre- 
thren’s settlement at Bavians Kloof, to re- 
at 


mice OF tue Camp with a view te preach the 


Gospel to the Hottentot soldiers and thei 
fainilies; and one was accordingly sent on 
this service, who continued to Jabour in jt 
from May, 180), tillthe capture of the co. 
lony by Sir David Baird, in January, 1505, 
The diary of this Missionary contains much 
that could not fail to gratify our readers . 
but we must confine ourselves to a few ex. 
tracts: 

‘© At the request of several persons, se 
conded by an application trom Colonel Le. 
sueur, | began tu keep school with sixtee: 
chidien. The parents brought them first 
to visit me, When [| wrote down their names 
In the sequel more came and requested the 
same favour. I now keep school four times 
aweck; and as often as the mniitary exer- 
cises will allow, meet the up-grown people 
in the evenings on the week-days, to in- 
struct them in the Christian doctrines, On 
Sundays we have public worship, and the 
remainder of my time is employed in visit- 
ing the people in their huts, and attending 
the sick.” 

‘ On the J7th of September, 1805, a 
larce company attended the evening meet- 
ing. There seemed to be great emotion 
among them, but our hope and courage is 
sony times apt to sink, when we consider 
the bad example they have in many of the 
infcrior officers, Who curse and swear all 
day long; and by their wicked life and 
eouversation help to fortify the kingdom 
of Satan; though there are among them 
also, a few, who love to hear the Word 
of God, and desire to become savingly 
acquainted with Jesus Christ as their Re 
decmer. Our evening-mectings are in ge- 
neral well attended, and frequently by the 
oilicers.”” 

‘620th of December. The service was 
attended by a numerous auditory. I had 
cleared my whole cottage to receive them 
Colonel Lesueur, with several other officers, 
and their ladies, sat in our bed-chamber, 
and the people crowded the room guite close 
to the little table, upon which | placed my 
Bible. I spoke on the Gospel, describing 
the inexpressible happiness of those, who 
sce Jesus with the eyes of faith, and know 
him as thei salvation. To such, bodily 
sight is not wanting, but they have a divine 
conviction of the truths revealed in the 
Word of God concerning him. The Spit 
of God gave witness to my we ak testimony, 
and this was a truly blessed day for us and 
our Hottentots. | 

‘‘T visited ail the huts, and as well as | 
was enabled, by the grace of God, enuga- 
voured to explain to the heathen, that we 
were on the eve of ejiteringimto anew ye4'; 
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oucht to examine ourselves, how we 


Z nd 
nine spent the time past, for the benefit of 

souls, kc. At eightin the evening, a 
farge company of men, women, and chil- 
dren assembled in my cottage ; and the 
otlicers having commanded, that strict or- 
toy should be observed, all was silence aid 
attention. I spoke in weakness, according 
ro the words of our Saviour, ‘£ Be ye like 
unto men, that wait for their Lord,’ on the 
happiness of those, who love him and vait 
for his glorious appearing, and the misery 
of allwho know him not. We then fell on 
our knees, and entreated him to pardon our 
many known and unknown, com- 
mending ourselves, with the whole Unity 


Siig, 


ofthe Brethren, and all his people every 
where, among Christians and Heathens, to 
his merey and protection. I was more 
than once obliged to stop during this prav- 
er, on account of the loud weeping of the 
people, and to give ventto my own feel- 
ings. ‘Thus we entered intothe new year, 
with prayer and praise, in reliance upon 
the pardon, love, and support of God our 
Saviour, to whom be glory for ever and 
ever.” 

An account is given in this Diary of 
the capture of the colony by his Majesty's 
arms. The pleasing testimony which it 
bears to the humanity and good discipline 
of our troops, and the picture which it af- 
fords of some of the miseries attending 
invasion, under even the most favourable 
eircumstances, induce us to extract a con- 
siderable part of it. 

‘*%th Jan. 1806. In the morning, about 
eicht o'clock, a violent cannonade com- 
menced ; the very mountains, and the earth 
under our feet seemed to tremble. It jast- 
ed till night, when we heard that the British 
roops had made good their landing, which 

count filled every body with consterna- 
tion. 

“8th. In the morning the battle com- 
menced ; and onthe 9th, one express after 
the other arrived, and announced that the 
boglish had landed in very great force. 
Towards evening 35 deserters from the 
tweuty-second battalion of Dutch troops 
¢ame armed to our huts, and behaved in a 
very riotous manner. Lieut. Vissing had 
not torce enough to repel them, and they 
obliged bim to give them victuals and drink. 
They even went so far as to threaten to 
fire the camp, in case the English came to 
take it, and make them prisoners. We 
spent the day in terror and dread of these 
wicked men, and kept on the watch till ten 
at uight, when sleep overpowered us, and 
Wwe went 


» tho’ under great appreheusions 
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keeping a 


for our safety, to bed, only 
candle burning. Between eleven and twelve 
there was a thundering rap at our door, 
Our Hottentot maid waked us, 


‘* Get up wupmediately, for there is a ter- 


crying, 


rible host of people descending from the 
mountain towards us, aud they are 
tainly the English.” 


cere 
We were somewhat 
frightened, rose and dressed ourselves in 
haste, and commended ourselves to 
prayer to God. We said, ‘** O Lord, we 
wait with resignation to see, whatus Thy 


great 


will concerning us poor helpiess sheep; we 
are in Thy hands.” We then placed two 
lichted candies upon the table, and set our 
time about 
they ranged 


themselves close to our cottage in two de 


door wide open. In a short 


five hundred men arrived; 


Visions, occupied all the streets and began 
by two and two to enter into the huts, and 
make prisoners of all they found in them. 
A corporal and private stepped into our 
cottage; I bid them good evening in English, 
upon which the corporal shook hauds with 
ine. I informed him, that [ was oue ¢& 
the Brethren’s missionaries from Bavianse 
kloof, and that the mission had eujoyed the 
favour and protection of both the English 
and Dutch governments. He 
“ Phat’s well, | know something of your 
people.’”’ 


answered, 


Ithen asked him, whether he 
came asan enemy ora friend. 
66 We come as Thu Ca} e-loten and 
Colony have thes night surre rate re d lo the 


British 


tle reply d, 
friends : 


English, and therefore you are now 


subjects, and our friends. And as you were 


not afraid, but kepl your doors oben to ree 
celve us, we consider you as an honest man, 
end you have nothing to fear.” Glad and 
thankful mdeed were we to hear these 


words. The corporal then enquired, whether 
we had any Frenchmen or other people in 
had 
not, and that myself, my wWe, and maid 
were the only persons init. Upon this he 
said, ** Your word is enough, | will not 
He then asked for some bread, 
gave hin, with iwneat and wine, 


+ 


our cottage, which we assured hin we 


search.” 
which we 


} 


, 7 y y fy / f hel A 
which he offered to puy for, and had some 


trouble to make hem take buch the money he 
had put down, He then retired, and others 
entered, to whom we gave to eat and drivk 
as long as we had any thing left. 

‘ Having secured all the prisoners, our 
good friend, Lieutenant Vissing, came to 
bid us farewell, and with sorrow we saw 
a party ot 
English with fixed bayonets, We 
now teft alone in the Camp; but I request- 
ed the Corporal, that he would represent to 
the commander, that it was necessary ta 


bim marching otf, guarded by 


Were 








{ 
} 
j 
i 





leave some soldicrs asa patrole, that the 
camp meght not be fired by deserters and 
other vagabonds, who were inthe neigh- 
bourlioed, andupwards of forty huts, which 
inght be of service to the Eaghsh, be 
wantoniy destroyed. At day-break I saw 
afew English about the Camp, but nota 
sufficient force to keep off stragglers, Thus 
ended a night, which § shall never torget. 
Tn the morning a dead body lay at our door. 
It was one of the above-mentioned thirty- 
five deserters, who was murdered by lis 
comrades; another of them who was mak- 
ing off, was shot by an English soldier 
through the arm, and left at our disposal. 
We got the dead body buried about ume 
o'clock. 

“10th. In the morning, the camp began 
to swarm with vagabouds of every descrip- 
tion, black slaves, and deserters, who weut 
into and plundered every hut. At teneth 
they became so audacious, that they broke 
Into the officers cottazes, and stole fire 
arms and every other article they could 
lay hands on, arming themselves, and 
boasting, that they would come in the 
evening, fetch us out of our cottages, and 
set the whole camp on fire. [I considered 
what I should do under such circumstances, 
and as they grew more and more insolent, 
J resolved to retreat to a good friend, about 
an hours walk from the camp, a Mr. Von 
Kerston, who always approved himself as 
afriend to the mission. To him I repre- 
sented the danger of our situation, and re- 
quested him to grant to me and my wife, 
an asylum on ht: premises. He expressed 
great pity for us, aud immediately sent a 
waggon with six horses to feteh us and our 
goods.” 


We will give only one more extract. 


‘© O4. The Hottentot battalion marched 


as prisoners of war to the campon Lisbeck’s 
river, Where we visited them. As soon as 
we entered the camp, they ran to mee; 
us, and rejoiced like children when they 
see their parents. A corporal, Andrey 
Willen, addressed me thus: ‘ In the lat, 
battle [ thought on the words you spoke iy 
your last sermon, before we marched t 
meet the enemy, when you described the 
happiness of those who were savingly ac: 
quainted with Jesus as their Redeemer, aud 
the dreadful state of men, who suffer bim 
in vain to call, Come unto me and I will 
give you rest, and how afraid the latter 
were todie, When the bullets were flying 
about my head, I cried in my heart, 6 
Lord Jesus ! forget not my poor soul in 
this time of danger, and he heard and 
saved we, and I now come to thank you for 
your words, &c’ Our worthy colonel 
came, embraced me, saying, ‘ Happy are 
you, my dear friend, in this evil worid.’ 

‘¢ O7th. | went to Cape-town, and first 
waited upon our former worthy friend Co. 
vernor Jansen, but found him so pressing- 
ly engaged, that ] could not speak with 
him, and therefore left a letter for him. [| 
then proceeded to our new English gover- 
nor, Sir David Baird, and delivered to him 
a letter recommending the mission to his 
favour and protection, I received a kind 
answer, assuring me and my brethren, oi 
his good-will and regard for the welfare of 
our undertaking,”’ 

A high'y affecting account of the beha- 
viour of three Hottentot Soldiers, previous 
to their execution, is too long for insertion 
in this month’s Number; bat we hope to 
find a place for it on some future occasion. 

if lo be continued. ) 
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CHARACTER OF MR FOX, 


(Continued from p, 559.) 


Tue secession of Mr. Fox from par- 
hament was by no means approved 
by all bis political friends, and it 
was neither uniform nor of very 
long duration. He appeared in his 
place on the occasion of the Triple 
Assessment Bill. His econstiteeuts 
mstructed him to make opposition 
fo:t; and he was cheered by some 


not very dec6rous plaudits as he en- 
tered the house for the purpose of 
condemning the new financial mea- 
sure of his great political antagonist. 
The finances of Great Britain had 
now become her weakest part. Her 
navy had been every where tr- 
umphant. Her military strength 
had been improved ‘y the creation 
of a great bedy of Volunteers, and 
though the continental war was ge- 
nerally unsuccessiul, her colonia 








— 
rritories had been enlarged. 
enemy was thought to calculate on 
the early failure “al our pecuniary 
sources ; and underthese circum- 
‘ances, the great mind of Mr. Pitt 


The 


w the necessity of rendering the 
country as invulnerable on the side 
of her finance as she was on every 
other quarter. Ouly three modes 
of raising the large annual sum now 
me! ditated j in the way of war tax, 
could easily be imi agined ; namely, 
first, a general tax on capital ; Se- 
condly, é a tax on income 3 and third. 
ly, on expenditure. A tax on ca- 
pital would necessarily lead to a dis- 

“losure which would be unwelcome, 
and there would be much difficulty 
in estimating it. A tax on mcome 
would also lead to disclosure, and 
would be particularly obnoxious to 
the mereantile world. A tax on 
every man’s expenditure seemed 
liable to less objection, espe cially 
if any criterion already existing 
‘ coacer ye resorted to as the wenment 

vulating its amount. Mr. Pitt 
4S anal that the sums paid on the 
ecore of assessed taxes would furnish 
the criterion 1m question, and an as- 
sessment tripling the former amount 
in some Cases, and even guintupling 
it in others, subject to various abate- 
ments, was proposed, One great 
objection to this tax seems to have 

peen its liability to fall off alter a 
tew years. In the first year of its 
imposition, the tax being estimated 
by y the amount of servants, horses, 
carriages, &c, which had been an- 
tece dently kept (certainly a very 
harsh mode of settling it) could not 
ia:l te be productive ; and the eri- 
terion might be tolerably just, but 
m subsequent years many of these 
aruicles would be much more spa- 
ringly used; the criterion therefore 
i become less and less perfect, 

i this important branch of reve- 
nue would at length break down. 
Mr. Fox condemned the measuse, 


both | in its principle, and in many 
ot its details, with all that severity 
which he knew so well how to em- 
The bill served the purpose 
It was succeeded by 


ploy. 
of the day, 


— = ee 
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lax, certainly a much 
stronger which Mr. Fox 
likewise and that tax was 
supplanted by a tax on Property, a 
tax susceptible of fewer mitigations, 
but far more productive, as well as 
somewhat more secure. When 
Mr. Fox came into power, the ex- 
isting Property 
continued ; it 
creased, 

But the attendance of Mr. Fox in 
parliament was called for by various 
questions of a very important na- 
ture. ‘The union with Ireland en- 

gaged his serious attention, and was 
opposed by him chiefly on the 
ground of the means by which he 
considered it as having been effect. 
ed. He said that it was carried by 
influence and management, and was 
not agreeable to the body of the 
Irish people. He particularly ob- 
jected to the principle of the pecu- 
niary remuneration given to the 
proprietors of Siteiaich neil bo- 
roughs, a point on which he and Mr. 
Pitt had always dittered, when sub- 
jects of parliamentary relorm had 
come under discussion. 

The state of continental affairs 
also furnished a subject which could 
not fail occasionally to draw Mr. 
Lox from hisretirement. The war 
with France bad for some time been 
nearly hopeless. Even the san- 
guine mind of Mr, Pitt had begun 
to droop. A motion for negotiation 
made by one of his own friends *, 
and warmly supported by Mr. Fox, 
had indeed been negativ ed ; but at 
two subsequent periods, ov ertures 
were made to the French gover 
ment, and though the negotiations, 
both at Paris and at Lisle, had failed 
through the extreme a adnetlaKie, 


the Income 
mcasure, 
Opposed 9 


‘Tax not only was 
also Was much in- 


ness of the French, yet it might 
from this tune be farly afirmed, 


that we could no longer continue to 
represent the government of France 
as incapable of maitaining the res 
lations of peace and amity, or deny 
that a treaty even with the F rench 
regicides might be made, without 


* Mr, Wilberforce. 
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pre indice to the dignity of the Bri- 
tish parliament*. A very singular 
offer to negotiate was, however, not 
long afterwards, addressed to his 
Moiujesty himself, by that extraordi- 
nary individual who now had begun 
t) administer the affairs of France, 
"The debate on this letter called forth 
ill the talents of the minister, as 
well as of the great English opposi- 
fionist; and it may not be unvwwel- 
come to our readers, to have their at- 
tention drawn in this place to the 
circumstances of the rise of Bona- 
parte, and to the views entertained 
of him in England, at the important 
era of which we are now to speak. 
Bonaparte was a soldier of for- 
tune during the revolutionary trou- 
bles of France, and he was duly 
subservient to all the views of the 
Directory. He was unsparing in 
the effusion of blood, and pecu- 
fiarly lacome in his description of 
the instant vengeance which. he 
wreaked on the foreign enemies of 
liberty and the republic. Having 
conquered Italy, he was ambitious 
io set his foot in Eoypt, and he en- 
couraged his soldiers by the hope 
of French lands, which they were 
to possess after the short concluding 
expe ‘dition which he had projected 
forthem. The Egyptian adventure 
proved not so fortunate as he ex- 
pected. The hero of Acre, witha 
mere handful of men, checked him 
in his romantic progress, and de- 
prived him of the reputation of being 
Invincible. This expedition, how- 
ever, was in the eyes of English- 
men, still more prejudicial to his 
moral than to his military charac- 
ter. He invaded a country with 
which he was professedly at peace, 
snd in his way to it, he took an 
island which he had not the shadow 
of a right to capture. He exer- 
cised much cruelty towards the peo- 
ple of Egypt. He is believed to 
have massacred some thousands of 
his prisoners in cold blood, and to 


* Mr. Fox was absent on the occasion of 
the debate respecting the negociation at 
Liste. 


have ordered many of his own sick, 

to be dispatched by poison. But the 
impiety of his character was. still 
more strikingly conspicuous. He had 
on other occasions complimented 
the Pope as the vicar of Christ. He 
now did equal honour to the religion 
of Mahomet. “ People of Cairo 
(said he, in a proclamation under 
his own name) entertain uo fear for 
your families, your houses, your 
property, and above all, for the re- 
ligion of your Prophet whom I love.” 
 Cadis, Che iks, Imams, tell the 
people that we are the friends of 
true Mussulmen. Did we not de. 
stroy the Pope who saw that it was 
necessary to make war against the 
Mussulmen, and the Knights of 
Malta, because those foolish men 
thought that God wished war to be 
carried on against the Mussulmen ? 
‘ The French respect, more than the 
Mamelucks, God, his Prophet, and 
the Koran.” He evenaftectedto be 
a prophet from God, endowed with 
supernatural gifts, and annownced 
in their own Koran—‘ Sheriffs, Vi- 
mas, orators of the Mosque, said he, 
cause the people well to understand 
that these, who through any levity 
shall become my enemies, shall find 
no refuge in this world or in the 
next. Can there be aman so incre- 

dulous as to doubt that every thing 
in this vast universe is subjected to 
the empire of destiny ? Instruct the 
people, that since the world existed 
it was written, that after having de- 
stroyed the enemies of Islamism, and 
destroyed the cross, I should come 
from the farthest Pen of the world 
to fulfil the task which was imposed 
upon me, Make the people see, 
that in the second book of the Koran, 
in more than twenty passages, that 
which has happened was foreseen. 

Let the true believers then offei 
their vows for the success of our 
arins. I could call to account each 
individual amongst you, for the 
most secret sentiment of his heart ; 

for I know every thing; even that 
which you never communicated to 
any person : but the day will come 
when all the world shall see it per 
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edthatI amc commanded by orders 
and that all human el- 


iJ 


from above, 
forts are of no avail against me. 

The Turkish government was 
astonished at these measures of the 
invader. ‘ A man, 
the name of Bonaparte, giving him- 
self out to be a French General, has 
made war on the Turkish province 
of Egypt. It is impossible to be- 
lieve that sucha proceeding can be 
counte nanced by the French Exe- 
eutive Directory. Some ot his emls- 

ries lave pretences to persuade 
t hit people ol Ligy pt, that the 4 have 
by Mahomet to give them 


yerfect liberty and happiness, 


pDcen SeWt 
and 
« their reli: vion the sovere lon, 
the earth ; ; but the people 
have answered, that Mahomet au- 

Be ae - | as ! . 
thorizes 10 injustic e, and that they 
no taith in-suc! 


i 
ty mak 
alunos ot t 


| 


Can piace Promises 


trom: those who have denied their 
(iod, and renounced their own 
Prophet.” 

Qu the 23d of August, 1799, Bo- 


naparte declared, in a letter to his 
ATA , W hit ich Was O} ily 


to be deli- 
vered afier his departure, that he 
bi icone rmined to return to krance, 
consequence of the trom bu- 
‘that the 
be for an in- 
Fey jot were 
sO Ubplosperous, that he left 
directions to General Kieber to pro- 
to the Porte 
peace. ‘© You may even sign, said 
he, a treaty to ev wcuate Heypt, but 
do not execute » articles, since 
youtmay with great plausibility ob- 
serve that it must + he sent home tor 


the 1 Imspection and ratification of the 
Directory.” 


RES 
added, ‘ Sc- 

would only 
stant.” = [lis 
now 


rope; but he 
Paurarnlon 


affairs in 


pose 


After touching at his native island 
of Corsica, he fell in with an Kue- 
lish fleet, His captain doubted whe- 
ther to proceed, ie Bonaparte, like 
Cyesar, trusted to his fortune, and 
Insisied On pus hing forward for the 


French shore. On his arrival at 
Paris, he heard much, and said lit- 
tle. A considerable reverse had 


ont ° _ , . 
taken place in theaffairsof France. 
fialy had been recovered by the 


successive victories of Suwaroth Fi- 


said they, ot 


preliminaries of 
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nancial difficulties had arisen. Much 
ill-humonr prevailed on the subject 
of the Jaws against the emigrant 
Parties were divided: and the f° ene 
of the boasted constitution of the 
third year, a Coustiiution to which 
Bonaparte had sworn fidelity, and of 
which he had enforced the accep- 
tance by his cannon, 
sufliciently The only 
Piel whic th he courted, Was that of 
the army. Ata splend lid fi ast given 
on the occasion of his return, in the 
Church of St. Sulpice, now converi- 
ed into the ‘Temple of Victory, he 
paid many compliments to More ‘AU, 
Whom he had * aeee lf invited, The 
President of the Directory gave 
“ Peace” tor his toast, and * 
parte “the unionofall Frenchmen.’ 
"The feast lasted but an hour. ‘The Ge- 
neral was occupied In gaining over 
a majority of the Council of Kiders, 
and in overawibg the tive members 
of the Vhe Council of 
Elders, under the authority of an ar- 
ticle of the constitution, ordered 
the removal of their own body, a: 
well as the Council of 500, to Si. 
Cloud + and, by another order, cer 
tainly not very constitutional, they 
charged Bonaparte with the execu. 
tion of their decree, 
which a military 


had become 
manitest,. 


Direct ory. 


with a view to 
y force was assumed 
to be necessary. During a debat 

at St. Cloud, in the Conneil of 
Elders, on the causes of this removal 
of the legislative bodies, , 
entered the hall, a | will speak, 
said he, with the frankness of a sol. 
dier. You stand ona volcano, but 
you may depend on the 
attachment of me and my soldiers 
Plots are at this moment carrying 
on. ‘Phe minister of police has just 


RB Ol}; par t fa 
devotes 


received the Hiost disastrous Hews 
from La Vendee. Let us not be di. 
vided. I will be nothing but the 
devoted arm of the Repablic.” “And 
of the * exclaimed 
member, ‘ Coustifution !” > re: 
lied te, with 

© Does it become you to invoke the 
Constitution ¢ Have you not 
it under your 


Constitut ion, 
‘The 
Bonapal VIVACIES 
trod iz ti 
the 1]5ih ot 


feet on 


Fructidor, on the 22d of Floreal, 











I 
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andthe 30th of Prairial? The Con- 
stitution! Is it any thing else than 
a prete xt for all manner of tyran- 
nv ? The time for putting a period 
io these disasters is now come Had 
I harboured personal designs, I 
should not have waited till this day. 
I have been solicited by the heads 
of ditkerent parties to take posses- 
sion of the public authority.” ~ Bo- 
niparte was urged to name the au- 
thors of the conspiracy which he 
bad proclaimed ; but his friends in 
the Council of Elders interposed. 
‘The Constitution (said one ofthem) 
I respect, if by this he understood 
the sovereignty and the sacred rights 
of the people; but can that power 
be suffered to continue which has 
destroyed the national representa- 
tion, and by its own authority form- 
ed a new Legislature ? Aw: ay, away 

with those abstractions that have 
ruined us. Frame an executive go- 
vernment that shall have power to 
protect the people, without the 
power of oppressing them.” The 
eagerness of Bonaparte ¢ ‘arried him 
also to the Council of 500. A mo- 
tion had been there made by one of 
his friends for a committee to re- 
port on the state of the nation, But it 
was answered by a general ery of 
“The Constitution. The Constitution 
or Death. No dictatorship. We will 
have no bayonets here.” Lucien 
Bonaparte, the brother of the ge- 
peral, being president, called the 
assembly to order. It was demand- 
ed, that alf the members should iim- 
mediately renew their oath of fide- 
lity to the Constitution, and two 
hours were consumed in carrying 
this vote into execution. A letter 
of resignation from one of the Di- 
rectory was brought, and it was 
while the Council was occupied 
about the election of a successor, 
that Bonaparte appenten: He ad- 
vanced uncovered, together with four 
grenadiers, all ot them unarmed, 

‘The assembly was in an uproar— 
‘ Who is that?—Down with the 
Dictator.—Outlaw, outlaw.” Bona- 
parte was seized by the collar and 
pushed towards the door, and a 








(see. 
dagger was aimed at him which 
slightly wounded a grenadier. On, 
of his generals on the outside of the 
door raided forward and carried 
him out. Lucien Bonaparte, the 
president, observed that the com 
motion which had taken place was 
natural, and that the feelings of th), 
Council had been very much in un; 
son with his own; but that they 
were bound nevertheless to pre 
suine that Bonaparte had something 
important to communicate, and tha 
they ought not to entertain sus. 
picions. The chair was taken by 
another person, the president witl:- 
drawing himself under the escort »! 
a band of soldiers. Bonaparte now 
harangued his troops, and the pre- 
sence of his brother seemed in some 
degree to legalize his measures 
Lucien Bonaparte assured the sol. 
diery, that a handful of members, 
armed with poniards, had put them- 
selves in rebellion against a great 
majority of the Council of 500, as 
well as against the whole Council 
of Elders, ‘and had resisted the con- 
stitutional decree for transferring 
the two councils to St. Cloud; that 
they had also dared to threaten the 
general, At the end of this speecli, 
the troops joined with him in the 
cry of “ Vive La Republique.” A 
party of soldiers was now dispatched 
to the Council of 500. On their 
arrival a chief of brigade called out, 
** Citizens representatives, there is 
no longer any safety im this place ; 
l invite you to withdraw.” A de ‘lay 
ensuing, a grenadier officer exclaim- 
ed, “Representatives, withdraw, It 
is the order of the General.” The de- 
puties still kepttheir seats. “ Grena- 
diers forward,” were thenext words 
which were beard, and tle drums 
beat tothe charge. The grenadiers 
having advanced to the middle of 
the hall, it was perfectly cleared. 
TheR epublican Constitution being 
thus overthrown, an “intermediary” 
governinent was firstappoinied, and 
even when this was removed, the 
foundation of the Republic was said 
to have been justly laid, and only the 
superstructure to be about to be 














807. 
hanged. The people, however, 
aste ad of be 1g any longer allowe ol 
fy ~CuOoOse their legislature, were 
now permitt ted only to choose per- 
sons eligible into it. These eligibles 
vere elected by the Senate, who 
held their offices for life, ond the 
rh yjority of the Senate was appotnt- 

| by Bonapart e, and a few other 
“adivi iduals of his nomination. The 
very legislature was not allowed to 
debate, but a tribunate was ap- 
pointed for the special purpose of 
discussion. The whole executive 
power, and the power r also of origi- 
nating laws, was lodged with the 
Grand Consul, and a complete mili- 
tary system was estabiished. ‘Thus 
vanished the very semblance of li- 
berty in France. 

The new government adopted ma- 
ny popular. measures, and among 
these may be eckoned that extra- 

ordinary epistle which Bonaparte 
addressed to the King of England, 
inviting negociation,. The debate 
upon it in ‘the English parliament 

s peculiarly interesting. Mr. Pitt, 
in a most powerful and . viiuusetin 
speech, enumerated the violences 
and peridies by which Bonaparte 

iad distinguis hed himself, and insist- 

ed that the character of the indivi 
dual from whom the ofler proceeded, 
was an essential part of the consi- 
deration *, Mr. Fox was earnest in 


* We have heard that this speech of 
Mr. Pitt was industriously circulated 1 
foreigu countries, and it probably gave 
much offence to the Grand Consul. The 
partisans of Mr. Fox considered it as full of 
xaggerated statements, and in the light 
ef aninflammatory eration. The following 
admission of the fairness of it, so far as 
respects Bouaparte’s conduct in Italy, is 
extracted from a receat Monthly Review, 
a publication generally very favourable to 
Mr. Fox’s politic ) ' 


i] 


‘Ope, a 


S$; and tt indicates, as we 
spirit of 
Mr. beisham’s History of 
Great Britain, the article under review > 
written with so manifest a spirit of par- 
ality, that we trust it is not lik: ly to mis- 
le 7 tie public, 
The memorable speech of Mr, Pitt, in 
the parliamentary 


returning ecandour on 


tiese subje cts, 


astoned 
Vy the paciiie overture of Bonaparte when 
Curist. Onserv. No, 69 
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favour of pacification. “You ought,” 
said he, “to have given acivil, clear, 
and explicit answer to the overture 
which was fairly and handsomely 
made to you. If vou were desirous 
that the overture should have in- 
cluded all your allies, you should 
have said so to Bonaparte ; but I 
believe that you were afraid of his 
agreeing to your proposal. You 
were willing to negociate before, 
provided your allies joined with 
you. Aye, but you say the people 
of England were anxious for peace 
in 1797; I believe they are anxious 
for it now, though the laws which 
you have made restrain the eXpres- 
sion of the public opinion.”? He con- 
cluded, by pointedly asking, whe- 
ther if the ministry had now come 
down to the house to propose nego- 
ciation as they had done in 1797, a 
majority would not have agreed in 
the proposition? 

When it is considered how much 
antipathy was likely to exist at this 
particular moment against the cha- 
racter of the Grand Consul, and how 


he attained the consulship, is here severely 
criticised. The ability displayed in it was 
ily admitted at the time, 
cousidered more 


universa but it was 
as a display of oratory 
facts. 
years had elapsed since the 
termination of the iniquitous and treacher- 
ous career of Banaparte ta 
all that time British 
received no oth: 


than as a correct stctement of 


») ee 
Nearly three 


Italy; yet in 
subjects In general had 
r accounts of tt than such 
as proceeded from revolutionary 
12 of Mr. Pitt, pro- 
duced no eticvct beyond the circle of his de- 


Mr. Belsham does 


‘en undeceived when 


authors 5 
the harangi thereiore, 
voted partisans ; and 
not app 


he penn 


‘apr to have b: 
it narrative, since he 
stutements 2 


ed the Die »C 


re pre 5 sti its svir. x “itt » 


S S origi- 
nating iu misrepresentation Rog maSe NY : 
far as thay regarded the pro- 
French General in Lialy, they 
short of the truth. itis no more 
Pitt to admit that his 


principles, views, and 


whcreas, as 
gress of the 
feil very 
than justice to Mr. 
conception of the 


aims of the French chief, was extremels 
correct: but the pubiie had not been pre- 


pared for the information, and did not give 
toit the credit which it deserved. 
Mr. Belsham should have been ig 

“: matters, at the time of 
history, is t 


tous &3 matt 
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much unwillingness to confirm the 
power which he had so receutly as- 
sumed, it will appear far from) sur- 
prising that the government should 
reject his offer, and should even 
adopt a high tone upon the occa- 
sion. ‘Lhe tone of Lord Grenville’s 
answer was pec uliarly lofty ; and 
especially when contras ted with 
the language of Bonaparte’s lette ¥ 
whic hi, though indecorous, in: mmuch 
as it was w: anti; gv in the usual forms, 
spoke the language of conciliation, 
and even of more “th: in ordinary Ci- 
vility. The Chief Consul was ‘tol: 1, 
in reply, that the war, from its com- 
mencement, had been just on our 
part. Instauces of French aggres- 
sion were enumerated. The neces- 
sity of a change in the general sys- 
tem of France was insisted on; and 
the couviction of such a change, it 
was said, could only result from eX- 


perience and trom the evidence oft 


facts, the best pledge of which 
would be the restoration of the an- 
cient line of Princes; though it was 
not to this modeexelusively that his 
Majesty limited the possibility ofa 
secure aud valid pacification, 

The hope of peace being thus de- 
nied to the new ruler of France, he 
proceeded tevindulge that military 
genius by which he has so often 
astonished, and has at length so 
nearly subjugaied Europe. The law 
of the conscription, a species of law 
mntrodueed Curing the period of the 
Revolution, furnished him with an 
indefinite force, applicable at all 
times, either to detensive or offen- 
sive warlare.  Elavin 1g trave rsed the 
ae at the head of lis own army, 

th a most unexpected celerity, 
he overthrew the torces of Avitre 
in the creat battle of Marengo, and 
conipelled her to muke a separate 


‘zy 


treaty .dhouch discredited by the ca- 
pitulation of the force which he lett 
in Ei syp' , hisa irms prevailed wher. 
ever they were exeried on the Con 
tinent, and he seemed to be making 
prepar ations upon an immense scale 
fur the invasion of England. He 
aco cndeayoured, though somewhat 
unsnecesstully, to restrain the cxer- 
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cise of our maritime rights, and 

exclude our goods from the Cont; 

nent. Ships, commerce, and colo- 

nics, were among the professed ob- 

jects of his ambition; but he wag 

nearly as unfortunate on the ocean, 

as he was victorious on the terra 

firma of Europe. In the meantime 

Mr. Pict’s administration — retired. 

That of Mr. Addington concluded 

the Peace of Amiens. And My, 

Fox, always taking the side of 
‘ification, joined with Mr. Pitt 

in a vote of approbation ; being : 

oppose d on this oceasion by the 

men with whom he was afterwards 

united, Mr. Fox contended that we 

were unsuccessful in the war, and 

represented the peace as a bad con. 

clusion of a course of unjust hostili- 

ties; a conclusion, nevertheless, nos 

worse than had been deserved, and 

ought to have been expected. The 

unsatisfactory state in which the Con- 

tinent was left, was adimitted by 

Mr. Pitt, but some compensation tor 

this evil was supposed by him to 

have been gained by the acquisition: 

made durine the war, and by that 

consolidation of our streneth which 

would arise from the union of the 

British and Irish Parliaments. 

On the part of Mr. Addington, 
the peace was represented as ce 
sirable, on account of its affording a 
pledge of our love of peace to the 
people of Great Britain. They were 
now weary of the war, and ig ge 

ally of the burdens necessar’ y toit 
maintenance. The citizens of Lon- 
don could not refrain from petition- 
ing against the continuance of the 
Income Tax even while the negocia- 
tion was yet pending. 

In forming our present judg 
ment of the war of the French Re- 
volution, the most momentous it 
which Europe ever was engage id, we 
naturally take advantage of all those 
events wiich have occurred upto this 
period, and we are in danger of not 
making suflicient allowance for the 
difticn]ties is which our statesmen 
were Invoived, at each moment ol 
their decisions. [t may, neverthe 
less, be fairly ouestioned, whethe: 


cd 


> 
t~ 
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some import ant errors were ee com- 

mitted, and whether Mr. Fox may 

+. in some respects at heat: have 
ven good advice to his conntry, 

Viatthe war in its commence- 
ment was just on our part, and very 
unjust on the part of France, is a 
yoint of which we have no doubt 
aid it seems also to have been as 
defensible in point of policy as 
of the wars in which we have been 

engaged. Mr. Fox condemned it 
both in its origin and in every part 
. its progress. He aflirmed both 

tsimpolicy and injustice, He cen- 
bio the whole management of it. 
tle reprebended almost eve ry other 
important measure of Mr. Pitt’s mi 
nistry. The nation, ranging ‘tself 
onder the banners either of Mr. Fox 
or of Mr. Pitt, was divided into two 
parties. Prejudice was tiius excited 
against many truths whiel Mir. Fox 
delivered; and it will belong to the 
cool and philosophical historian of 
some succeeding time, to state, with 
fairness and precision, the errors of 
each class of politicians. Only a brief 
observation or two. shali be 
added, and we offer even these with 
difidence. 

First, then, events, as we think, 
havesbewn,that our ministry trusted 
too much in the excellency of our 
cause, and had but an inadequate 
conception of the general corrup- 
tion and degeneracy of the courts 
of Europe. We seem to have en- 
tered into a confederacy with the 
Crowned Heads on the Continent, 
at atime when there was a remark- 
alle dearth, both of virtue,of magna- 
nimity, and of talent, among the Eu- 


<7 we } 


be) 


~s 


we 


most 


RaW 


ropean governments. We fought 
tor civil order and religion, but the 


civil institutions of Europe may be 
said to have sustained its feeble mo- 
narchs, rather than those monarchs 
to have upheld the institutions ; and 
the religion of Christendom was 
little better than the infidelity of 
France, having for the most part be- 
come an empty name. The happy 
@oust)tutionof Britain ensured, how- 
ever, in this country, an sitministte 
ton ¢ consisting of men of talents. It 
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was therefore important, that under 
these circumstances, we should be 
permitted to guide as much as pos- 
sible any confederacy in which we 
might embark; and the pecuniary 
aid which we afforded to the Con- 
tinent might serve, in some degree, 
to favour our pretensions. We ap 
pear however to have had little in- 
fluence in some of the most import- 
aut decisions, and occasionally not 
even to have known the intentions 


of the cabinets with which we were 
7 This unhappy weakness 
of the British influence probably 


resulted, partly from the sm“llness 
of the military force employed b¢ 
us on the continent, and partly 
from the want of a man of genius, 
actingon the spot, and combining 
the military, political, and diplomae 
tic talents so necessary for the oc 
casion. Ifa William or a Marlbo- 
rough had commanded a hundred, 
or a hundred and fifty thowsand 
Pritish troops on the continent, 
might we not have hoped for a very 
different termination of the contest ? 

The weakness of the confederacy, 
as well as the strength of the force 
opposed to us, soon appeared, We 
uevertheless persisted in our expec- 
tation of restoring the Bourbons. 
We seem to have too long indulged 
the hepe of marching to “Paris. In 
the first commencement of the war 
this hope was reasonable, but when 
the spint of the whole French 
nation had been rouzed; when a 
great French force had become or- 
ganized, and when the frenzy of 
republicanism had also abated; the 
war assumed a new character, aud 
the question of terms became then, 
alinost as much as at any subse- 
quent time, the great point for con- 
sideration. We now however hoped 
that the finances of France would 
fail her. We affirmed the sueces- 
sive rulers of France to be incapa- 
ble of maintaining the relations of 
peace and amity, and on this 
eround refused to treat. Might we 
not have obtained advantageous con- 
ditions of peace, though the peace 


might certainly have peen 


precas 
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rious, from the very weakness of 
some ot these parties? Moieht we not 
poss) 1D ly have pre hited poh this 
principle by the offer of Bonapar- 
te; and was there not at least as good 
a chance that a peace thus made 
might be kept, as the peace which 
was at last effected, or as any future 
pacification, with the same party ¢ 
We repeat, that the war, i tis 
origin, seems to have been just and 
fe el Sie lv hecessary fo resi) rl the 
first wildness and even set ss of 
the enemy. Even just wars, how- 
ever, are usually too long pro- 


tracted. “ Agree with thine ac- 
versary quickly,” 1s a good maxim 


even of w orldly pores y. But above 


all, the answer piven re) thr - letter of 
Bonaparte, seems to have been at 


least Injudicious as to the manner of 


it. Surely the mention of the re 
storation of the family of the Bour- 
bons was unnecessarily ivrtating, 
aud was now become unseasonable. 
We are far however from agreeing 

with Mr. Fox, that the o¥erture of 
the Grand Consul was “ fairly and 
handsomely made.” The language 
of fairness is easily assumed, and it 
is extremely politic te resort to itin 


treating with the chief magistrate of 


a free and enlightened nation. Bo- 
naparte’s offer must not be inter- 
preted without reference to his ge- 
neral disposition, which was to be 
iiferred trom his antecedent con- 
duct ; and the flagitiousness or his 
transactions, both in Italy ana Egypt, 
as well indeed as that of the sets 
which he authorised inSt. Domingo, 
has probably seldom, if ever, been 


exceeded, The character however 
of Bonaparte might vary with a 
change of circumstances. Julius 


Cesar was crne] in his wars, yet 
when Emperor of Rome he affected 
extraordinary clemency. Octavius, 
while in the pursuit of power, was 
checked by no feelings of humani- 
ty ; was visited by no compunctions 
of conscience; was subject to no 
laws of morality : but when he was 
securely seated on the imperial 
throne, he ruled with dignity and 
moderation. Yi is true that Bona 


parte has appeare d to retain morc 
of the original vices of his characte; 
than either of these Cwsars. Ne. 
nn i that he was a man with 
whom a treaty ought under some 
circumstances to be conclude d, must 
be freely admitted by all who fa- 
voured the peace of Amiens. 

We have thus touched, though 
olitly, on some errors into which 
experience seems to shew that Our 
government had fallen. We con. 
less, however, that the subject is 
above our powers. Let us rather 
contemplate this extraordinary mar 
as one whom the Almighty has or. 
dained to execute hisr iehteous jude. 
ments on the earth. Bonaparte J 
fond of representing himself as sent 
witha Pty commission. We be: 
heve that heaven looks down with 
an ‘adi: gnant eye on this man of 
blood, on this deceiver as well 
disturber of the nations, on this al- 
ternate worshipper of Jesus and of 
Mahomet. But in a certain sense 
his claim may be admitted. Through 
his instrumentality the divine pro: 
vidence is undoubtedly working its 
own great, and as yet, in some eas 
sure, inscrutable purposes, “ I have 
guided thee though hast not known 
me,” may be hes. of him as it once 
was of C yrus, We’ may already 
perceive that he has been sent to 
punish the abounding iniquities of 
Christendom, and to expose the cor- 
ruption and conseque a imbeerllit 
of the courts of modern aba 
and that he has been commissioned 
more especially to lower the pros- 
perity and mortify the pride ot 
Britain. 

Let us not however too harshly 
censure each other, but let us re- 
member our common failings, and 
be united by the consideration of 
the universal danger. We know 
not yet what will be the final result; 
but of this we are sure, that “ Verily, 
there isa reward for the 1 righteous. 
Verily, there is a God that Judgeth 


in the earth.” 


," 
i 
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{To be continued. } 
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int of room: obl:ges us to reserve, till 


t month, an account of Bonaparte’s 
ech at the opening of the session of the 
Jative budy, of their reply, and of the 


-yposé of the minister of the interior, 


DENMALA. 

The Danish government having refused 
to listen to the proposition, made by our 
ambassador and backed by a powertul ar- 
rament, for placing the Danish navy ta our 
hands 
the number of 50,000 men debarked on the 
Island of Zealand, aud completely invested 
Copenhagen on the land side, while our 
fleet cut off all communication by sea, On 
the 16th August previously to the landing 
of our troops, a proclamation was issued by 


until a general peace; our army to 


our commanders, stating in general terms 
the erounds of their present proceedings, 
and the object they had in view; which was 
inerely to obtain a deposit of the Danish 
navy, to prevent its being turned against 
us by Bonaparte. ‘They at the same time 
promised that private property should be 
respected, a severe discipline enforced, aud 
every thing paid fer; promises, which even 
the Danes admit to have been punctually 
fuldlied. The resestance which our troops 
encountered in proceeding to invest Copen- 
hazen was inconsiderable ; and so rapidly 
iid our works proceed, that on the 2d of 
september our batteries were completed. 
Before the bombardment commenced, an 
Jer was made, tothe governor, of the same 
tus which had been proposed in the first 
stance to the government; butthey were 
veojected. The batteries therefore opened 
1) the town, and continued to play upon it 
iriously for three successive nights; when 

: creat partof the buildings having been con- 
somed, many of the inhabitants killed, and 
practicable breach eflected, the governor 
proposed to capitulate. The terms agreed 
on were that the citadel and dock-yards 
nonld be taken possession of by our troops; 
‘hat the ships and vessels of every descrip- 
tion, with all naval stores belonging to his 


~* 


Janish Majesty, should be delivered up to 
s; that as soon as these should be re- 


inoved, or in 


six weeks from the time ot 
“ae Capitulation, or sooner if possible, the 
British troops should leave the island of 
cealand; that hostilities should forthwith 
ease in Zealand; that no person shouid 
ve molested, nor any property, public or 
private, seized excepting the ships and stores 
2Dove mentioned ; that all Danish officers, 


civil and military, should continue in the 
full exercise of thetr authonty; that all 
prisoners taken on both sides should be 
unconditionally liberated; and that any 
English property which may have been se- 
questered should be restored. ‘The Danish 
navy, which has thus been put into our pos- 
session, consists of 18 sail of the line, 15 
The 
quantity of naval stores in the arsenal. 
is said to be immense. The loss which we 
have incurred by this service ts as follows: 
of the army, 4 officers 58 men killed, 6 
officers 1549 men wounded, 15 
“ye 


frigates, 6 brigs, and 29 gun-boats. 


men miss 


ng: of the navy, 1 oflicer 5 seamen 


i 

kitled, 1 officer and 12 seamen wounded. 
The loss of the Danes, we fear, has been 
much more considerable. 

Having given as brief a statement as we 
couid of the success which attended 
the expedition against Copenhagen, it is 
time we should advert to the ground on 
which the expedition is vindieated. And 
here we would lay down this broad princi- 
ple, that however we may, from considera. 
tious of expediency, be induced to foreve 
the assertion of a just right; no considera- 


has 


tions of policy are sufficient in our estima. 
tion to palliate injustice. ‘The question 
is first to be decided js 
Hiad this country acquired a right 
to demand of Denmark the deposit of her 
navy, and to enforce that demand by an 
appeal to arms ? ; 


therefore which 
this. 


lits Majesty’s Declara- 
tion on the subject of course asserts the 
aftirmative of this proposition. In this De. 
claration the late measures in the Baltic 
are deplored as the eflect of a cruel neces. 
sity, which his Majesty left no means un- 
tried to avert, and are justified on thy 
ground of its being a commanding duty to 
provide for our own security. His Majesty 
states his having received the most positive 
information, of the autlhe nircity of which he 
was confident, that the present ruler of France 
had determined to occupy Holstein, in order 
to exclude Great Britain from the Continent, 
to compel Denmark to close the § sund against 
us,and to avurl himself of the ard of the Danish 
marine for the invasion of this country. 
Although this anthentic information was 
confirmed by the declarations and conduct 
of the enemy, and by the collection of a 
hostile force on the borders of Holstein, 
his Majesty would yet willingly have for- 


borne to act on this intelligence, until the 
practical disclosure of the plan to the 
world, had there been a hope of effectual 
counteraction in the means and dispositions 
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of Denmark. But his Majesty could not 
bat recollect that the apology offered by 
Denmark, for entering into a confederacy 
acainstthis country tn 1800, was its avowed 
inability to resist the influence and threats 
of a formidable neighbour; aud could not 
but compare the influence which then deter- 
mined Denmark to violate engagements, 
solemnly contracted only six months be- 
fore, with the increased operation which 
France could now eive to the same princt- 
ple of intimidation, with kingdoms at ber 
feet, and the population of nations under 
her banners. A French army had already 
assembled on the neutraé territory of Ham- 
burgh; and Halste’ nonce occupied, Zealand 
and the Danish navy were at the mercy of 
Fiance. A British foree might indeed for 
atime have blocked up the Dantsh navy ; 
but the season approached, when our ficet 
thust have retired from that sea, and left 
France securely to accumulate the nreans 
of offence against us. Yet even under 
these circumstances, in demanding of Den- 
mark the temporary possession of her fleet, 
the only pledge she could give, and the only 
inducement to Franee to force Denmark 
into war with us; his Majesty left itto Den- 
mark to state her terms, and did every 
thing toconciliate her interests and feelings 
If Denmark feared the resentinent of 
France, such a force was prepared as would 
justify even to France the surrender of 
the flee t, by rendering resistance unavail- 
ing. If Denmark was prepared to resist 
France, and maintain her independence ; 
ail, naval, military, and pecuniary, was 
otlered, the guarantee of her Europe an and 
the extension of ber colonial possessions. 
That the sword has been drawn to execute 
thisind spensable service is matter of sin- 
cere regret to his Majesty. He deenly de- 
plores the cireumstances of the world 
which have required it, but be is in no de- 
gree responsible for them. Forbearance 
has its bounds. When the design was 
avowed, and indeed far advanced to its ac- 
complishment of subjecting Europe to one 
universal usurpation, and of combining it 
by terror or force against our maritime 
rights and political existence, it became 
necessary to anticipate the success of 
a system, not more fatal to us than 
to those who were destined to be its in- 
strumengs. It is still for Denmark to 
determine whether war shall continue 
between the two nations. His Majesty is 
anxious to sheath the sword which he has 
most reluctantly drawn, and is ready to 
demonstrate, that, having acted from a 
sense of duty, he is not desirous, from any 


other motives, of carrying hostihty beyond 
the limits of the necessity whieh has pro. 
duced it. 

Such is, in substance, the declaration of 
our government, aud we must acknorw. 
ledge, 2f the whole of its allegations can |), 
substuntialed, that it seems to forma strong 
ease, and toconclude the quéstion of right. 
Another question however still remains as 
to the poucy of our proceedings, But on 
this We will pot now enter. 

The Danish declaration of war was issued 
on the 16th August. It complains loudly 
of our injustice and treachery, and orders 
the seizure of all English ships, the con- 
fiscation of all English property, and the 
arrest of all English subjects, and directs 
that all correspondence with them shall 
cease, 

The Island of Heligoland has been taken 
by a squadvon under Vice Admiral Russel, 
without any loss. This island is 2 key to 
the rivers Ems, Weser, Jade, Elbe, and 
Eyder, may be very strongly fortified, is 
a safe haven for small craft even in winter, 
and the only asylum our cruizers have in 
these seas, 

SWEDEN, 

The king of Sweden finding that it would 
be impossible to maintain Stralsund against 
the force which the French brought against 
it, withdrew the whole of the garrison to 
Rugen, without the knowledge of the be- 
stuging army. After which a deputation of 
the burghers waited on the French general 
with the keys of the town. The king’s 
health is said to be in an alarming state. 

RUSSIA. 

The success of our expedition to Copen 
hagen is said to have alarmed the Russia: 
court, whose course of policy seems as yet 
by no means decided. The nobles and the 
great body of the people are said to be dis- 
satisfied with the treaty of Tilsit, and 
averse toarupture with England. Great 
exertions are making to fortify Cronstadt, 
lest our fleet should make its appearance 
there. 

The Russian fleetin the Mediterranean 
has gained a signal victory over that of the 
Turks. Each fleet consisted of 12 ships of 
the line. Almost all the Turkish ships are 
said to be either taken or destroyed, with 
a very stall loss of men on the part of the 

tussians. 

The armistice between the Russians and 
Turks having been suddenly put an end to 
by the latter, hostilities have recommenced 
between their armies, and some advantage® 
have been gained by the Russians. 








SOUTH AMERICA, 


Our attempts to rake conquests in South 
America has had tbe issue which we ex- 
nected. We have been expelled from that 
part of the world with loss and disgrace. 
We are not willing to enter deeply into the 
details of this injudicious, disastrous, and 
apparently ill-conducted enterprize. It 
will be sufficient to state generally, thata 
force amounting to about10,000 men having 
been collected at Monte Video, géneral 
Whitelocke resolved to attempt the recap- 
ture of Buenos Ayres. The army landed 
about 30 miles to the eastward of that 
place, and after enduring incredible fa- 
tigues, aud severe privations, and being 
obliged ta leave the whole of its artillery in 
the swamps through which it had to pass, 
to fight with several bodies of the 
enemy Which endeavoured to obstruct its 
mareb, at length reached the immediate vi- 
inity of thetown. Here the general formed 


and 
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his troops into four bodies, hich were or 

dered to advance by diiierent routes, with 
their muskets unloaded, and preceded by 
corporals armed with crows for the purpose 
of foreing open the doors of the houses, 
into the centre of the town, ‘ilis ex- 
traordinary mode of attack was most ¥i- 
corously and efficaciously resisted by the 
Spaniards. They had fortilicd every build. 
ing, from the flat roofs of which, musketry, 
hand grenades, bricks and stones, togethet 
with grape shot from the corners of the 
streets, so annoyed our men, that afte: 
four or five hours of hard fighting, we had 
lost 2500 men in killed, wounded, and _ pri 

soners, without having gained any materia} 
advantage ; and were glad to accept of a 
proposal for an armistice made by general 
Liniers who commanded at Buenos Ayres 

This armistice issued in a convention, by 
Which we engaged in two months to eva 

cuate South America, all the prisoners ou 
both sides being restored, 
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It was our intention to have commented 
on the transactions at 

penbagen and in the Rio Plata, and to 
have made some additional remarks on the 
Linpoitant subject of our interior defence, 


at some length, 
Ci 


whieh, we fear, dues not eccupy all the at- 
tention it but our limits oblige 
us to postpone the execution of that ine 
tention till a future opportunity. 


deserves ! 


Fhe parliament is further prorogued to 
the 10th of November. 

Lieutenant general Sir James Craig is 
appointed gevernor of Canata and its de- 
pendencies. 

We have already given an account of the 
capture of the Danish flect at Copenhagen. 


A considerable number cf Danish mer 


Chantmcn has also been either detained i, 
our ports or brought into them; not fewer, 
it is said, than three or four hundred sail ; 
sut whether they shall be condemned as 
prizes will probably depend on the part 
Which the Danish government may act 
The orders issued by our government direct 
the utmost care to be taken in preserving 
from injury the Danish property which may 
be detained, until its fate shall be fina!l: 
determined. 

The Dutch government have begun tc 
execute so rigorously their laws against 
British commerce, that ali intercourse fo: 
the present is suspended. 
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% consequence of the recommendation of J. H. we ordered the ‘*$ 


new religions 


Newspaper” called ‘* The Instructor and Select Weekly Advertiser ;” and hailing 
with pleasure every attempt to christianize the common sources of political intelli- 


Fey 
“lc 


gence, had we seen only the two first numbers, although we must in fairness have 
ted it to be a decided/y dissenting publication, we should have made rather a fa- 


vourable report of it to our readers ; not indeed as being well executed, but as being 


y Ince 
es is 


exceptionable vehicle of mews than the ordiuary run of similar production: 
But the third nuinber has convinced us that it will prove a ver 


y unsafe guide both i} 


Religion and Politics ; and we are anxious to bear our testimony both agaiust the rasi- 
ness of tts decisions, and the virulence of its language, as wholly inconsistent wit 


the spirit of the Gospel. 
fors of this work, “ 


‘* The guardian angel of national justice,” say the condu 
which had kitherto prescrved @ur country pure ; 


re iv tuned *-., 


; i he 
. ‘ * 
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violability of neutral states, has. been expelled our executive councils by the demon 
of injustice, aided by unmanly Anti-British fear”’ We have not room to extract the 
whole of tiis extraordinary passage. Suffice it to say, they class the conduct of ow 
Government with that of midnight robbers and assassins, and designate it as “ up- 
generous and unchristian,’ nay, as ‘* truly demoniacal.” And all this five writing 
too is given without any knowledge of the subject, beyond what the newspapers of t},, 
day and the Proclamation of our commanders furnish; for his Majesty’s Declaratioy 
had not yet appeared, and the proofs on which it 1s founded are not even now beioy 
the public. 


[he account of Miss L. C. and the notice of the Rev. Mr. Bennev’s intended work 


the a of Moral Evil reached us too late tor the present number. 


Weare glad that Nomen st/d/ continues to wish us well. We should be extremely sorry, 


ihe vever, if this implied, that his favour depen ied on the insertion of any extracts h 
might : end to us, 


©.S8.; N.D.; An Enquirer in reply to Mr. Faber, and an extract fiom the yoa 
epistie of the Quakers on the subject of reading the Scriptures will be inserted. 

Ss. Y.; A. B. and Onesimus 3; are received. 

A Minisrex EcctestastTicar will be attended to 

Ve assure M. N. that we shall be glad to insert short practical explanations of texts of 
Scripture, if any such are sent to us whic bh merit insertion. We do not concur wit), 
him in his remark respecting the undue share of attention givem to polities. This 
science, in this free country, embraces a most important and extensive department 
of christian duty; with whose relations and bearings, however, christians in general 
are but very partially fib Peagage ye We think it import: int that on this subject th 
should learn to think justly. Neither are we of opinion that we should add to the 
value of our work by increasing the number, and diminishing the size ef our reviews, 
Our object is not so much to criticise every theological work which appears, as to lay » 
down general principles of criticism, illustrated by examples, which may enable oul 
readers to judge in other cases for themselves. 

We should be very sit to gratify A Patron with a more copious list of Ecclesiastic: 


g 
Preferments; but we, alas! have no access to bishops’ secretaries. 


his Ecclesiastical History. His works are published in 8 vois folio. The Benedictine 
edition is said to be the best.—An account of Austin the monk may be found in 
Collier and in Fuller’s Ecclesiastical Histeries, aud in the Biographia Britannica, fol 
ed.—The life and a catalogue of the wyitings of Dr. Samuel Ciarke, Rector of St. 
James’s, may be found ia the Biographia Britannica, fol. edit. ‘The other Samuel 
Clarke, the son of a minister in Warwicks! ire +, was born at the close of the 16th cen- 
tury, and died December 25, 1652 aged 33 years. He Was educated at Emanue} 
College, Cambridge, and exercised his ministry at Coventry and at Alcester; an q vane Ing 
Cromwell’s usurpation was chosen pastor of Bennet Fisk in London. He wasa Puritan 
in his principles, and was finally ejected by the act of uniformity. He matried t 
daughter of Mr. Overton, a minister of vennee: He was a very voluminous writer. 
Pie list of his publications occupy a page and a half in folio, Myr, Granger has re- 
marked, that ‘ the most valuable of lis numerous works are his Lives of the Puntan 
Divines, and other Persons of note, im which are some things not to be found in othe: 
memoirs. Twenty two of these lives aic priuted with his martyrology, The rest are 
in bis Live sof sundry eminent Persons in this iatter Age, and in his Marrow of Eccl 
stastical History,” folio and a The last work hie compiled, but which he did n 
live to publish, was entitled, ‘* The Lives of sundry eminent Persons in this latt 
Ace; itis athin folio, printed in 1655, and contains many small portraits, whi 


reply to A. A.—The character and temper of St. Augustine are well displayed in 


b + 


> 

ave prefixed to several of the lives. ‘There is a preface to the reade) by Mr. Richaid 
Baxter, contaming many interesting observations, The following ts the concludi 
paragraph: ‘‘ It is a great work to learn to die safely and comfurtably: my turn 
near, aud this preparation is my daily study. But it is the cominunication of lile 
light, and love from heaven, that must make all effectual, and draw up our heai 
Pi make us ready ; for which I daily wait on God, at the bi:nk of the nae aye and dooz 
of eternity. Ricu: arp BAXTER. ‘There was a Sataue! § then son of the torme! 
vho was a fellow of Pembroke Hall in Cambridge, but was ejected from his fellow 
hip for refusing to take the engagement. He was also eject ed frong the rectory 
tirendon in Buckinghamshire ; but though ejected, he remained to the communion 


; 


the church. Elis Annot ations on the bible nave been highly « mmende i by Dr. O% ‘ 


Mr. Baxter, and Di, Calais Ile diet Veoruas: +, L7OO-2, azred TD years 





